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How to Speak “from the 
Abundance of Your Heart” 


Anyone can quote from scripture . 


understanding of your faith to others . . 


.. but if you are to impart a true 


. you must first have a deep, 


spiritual grasp of Christ’s truths and their meaning to us. 


It is to aid you in this sublime purpose that the Dominican Fathers of 


the Province of St. Albert the Great have instituted the Cross and Crown 


Series of Spirituality. . . . Designed to strengthen your own understand- 


it offers a newer, ... deeper appreciation of Catholic teaching. 


The Series will provide a wide variety of books on spiritual matters 


written by authors of many lands. Classical works will be presented in 


modern translations. . . . Transla- 
tions of modern works and books 
by American authors will also be 
included in the Series. Altogether, 
the Series will provide an authori- 
tative library of practical value to 
those who wish to understand and 


spread the word of Christ. 


FIRST IN THE SERIES 








Fruits of Contemplation 


Fruits of Contemplation, written 
by Victorino Osende, O.P., master- 
fully explains the meaning of pray- 
er, devotion to Mary, the imitation 
of Christ, the role of the apostolate 
and many other inspiring truths. 
The author, long recognized in his 
native Spain as an authority in 
spiritual theology is widely experi- 
enced in mission work. He writes 
in a simple vigorous style, present- 
ing the profound truths of mother 
Church in such a manner that they 


can be understood by all. 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 





Some Forthcoming Titles 


The publishers plan to issue two to 
three titles in the Cross and Crown 
Series each year. Forthcoming 


titles in the series will include: 


THE CROSS AND THE CHRISTIAN 
by Pius-Raymond Regamey, O.P. 


SUMMA OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 
by Louis of Granada, O.P. 


THE CROSS OF JESUS 
by Louis Chardon, O.P. 


EVE AND MARY 
by Pierre-Thomas Dehau, O.P. 


B. HERDER BOOK COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


15 & 17 South Broadway, St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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Now only $1.00— Bishop Sheen’s only juvenile 


JESUS, SON OF MARY 


By BISHOP FULTON J. SHEEN 

Illustrated in Full Color by RAFAELLO BUSONI 
The story of the birth, life, death and resurrection of 
Jesus told for children with the simplicity and beauty 


that typify all of Bishop Sheen’s writings. Profusely and 
superbly illustrated in full color, issued in exactly the 
same format as the best-selling $2.00 edition, here is a 
book to treasure—and an appreciated gift. $1.00 


The new book by the author of LISTEN, SISTER 


LISTEN, SISTER SUPERIOR 


Reflections for Every Nun 


By JOHN E. MOFFATT, S.J. 

These inspiring, informal “reflections,” addressed primar- 
ily to Superiors, are, in reality,” reflections for every nun.” 
They convey a deeper understanding of a Superior’s prob- 


A new life of the “heavenly patron of the sick... 


lems, impart helpful advice to those who will become 
Superiors. Wise, informal, sympathetic—here is a reward- 


ing book for all nuns. $2.75 


”? 


ST. JOHN OF GOD 


By NORBERT McMAHON 

This biography of a heroic saint is filled to the brim with 
interest and. inspiration. His early life in the Spanish 
army, the apparition of the Blessed Virgin and Child to 


him, his experiences in hospitals of the time that led him 
to devote his life to the care of the ill and unfortunate 
make a fascinating book. Nov. 16 $2.75 


A definitive biography in a timely re-issue 


PHILIP II 


By WILLIAM THOMAS WALSH 
Author of OUR LADY OF FATIMA 


Recent developments in relations between the United 
States and Spain give added point to this brilliant biogra- 


phy of a great, although much maligned and misunder- 
stood, monarch, and the richly colorful age in which he 
reigned. “A mine of information for the student . . . and 
drama more gripping than fiction.”—America 


Nov. 2 770 Pages $7.00 


The only adult book in English on Our Lady of LaSalette 


LIGHT ON THE) MOUNTAIN 


The Story of LaSalette 


By JOHN S. KENNEDY 
The vivid and dramatic story of the appearance of the 


Blessed Virgin to two shepherd children at LaSalette. It 
is a miraculous story told with the freshness and charm 


one would expect of Father Kennedy and is the first full- 
length book in English on the subject. It has all the appeal 
and fervor of the appearances at Lourdes and Fatima. 

Nov. 16 $3.00 





COME; 
HOLY GHOST 


By BISHOP FRANCIS XAVIER FORD 

A collection of spiritual reflections on the Holy Ghost 
by the martyred bishop whose life story was told in 
STONE IN THE KING’S HIGHWAY. Its twenty 


sections do much to bring us closer to the Holy Spirit. 
Nov. 2. $1.50 





THE STORY OF FATHER PRICE 
By JOHN C. MURRETT, MM. 


An a edition of the life of Father Price, co-founder of 
Maryknoll and Catholic “tar heel apostle.” Nov. 2 $1.50 


A GUIDE FOR CATHOLIC TEACHERS 
By M. T. MARNANE, M.A. $2.50 


At your bookstore 


Mc MULLEN BOOKS Inc. e 


Novemser, 1953 


22 Park Place, New York 7, N.Y. 
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Fall Reading . 





The Philosophy of 


Jacques Maritain 

By Charles A. Fecher 

Intended for the average reader, this 
book is the first full-length study, in 
any language, of Maritain’s thought. 
After a short biography, the author 
sets forth in non-technical language 
Maritain’s contribution to every 
branch of philosophical inquiry and 
points out the work that lies ahead 
for his followers. $5.00 


A Spiritual Reader 

Compiled by Francis Edw. Nugent 
A book of religious inspiration for 
laymen and religious. The best au- 
thors from Robert Hugh Benson to 
Leo J. Trese are represented by 
chapters which, though they can be 
read at random, have a certain con- 
tinuity of topic. $3.50 








| Ready Soon 


Aunt Minnie, the Pastor's 


Housekeeper 
By Auleen D. Eberhardt 
The rollickine experiences of a typ- 
ical pastor and his more typical 
housekeeper. Highly recommended 
as a gift for the clergy. $1.75 


Holiness Is for Everyone 
By Martial Lekeux, O.F.M. 
This is that rare book, spiritual read- 
ing for the ordinary everyday Cath- 
olic, which proves conclusively that 
no once race, nation or occupation 
has a monopoly on sanctity. $2.25 


Don Francisco, the Story of 


St. Francis Xavier 

By Mary Purcell 

The author of The Halo on the Sword 
now gives us an accurate and inspir- 
ing story of Francis Xavier, in which 
the man stands out lovable in him- 
self and unique in his achievement. 


$3.50 
The Trinity in Our 
Spiritual Life 
By Dom Columba Marmion, O.S.B. 
Since the treasures of doctrine and 
life hidden in Marmion’s act of con- 
secration to the Trinity are so great, 
Dom Raymund Thibaut, O.S.B., here 
seeks to shed light on them by means 
of texts borrowed from his major 
writings, his notes and letters of di- 
rection. 


Christ in Our Time 

By Raoul Plus, S.J. 

In this presentation of Christ’s mes- 
sage Fr. Plus tells how each of us 
can incorporate it into his own life 
and that of others. In short, it shows 
how to put Christ into our minds, 
into our hearts and and into our 
lives. $2.50 
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LETTERS 








MAKING OF A MORON 

Editor: R. W. Faulhaber’s review of The 
Making of a Moron in the October BOT was 
a great disappointment. 

My husband and I employ about twenty 
people in a restaurant. We found concrete, 
workable values in Mr. Brennan’s unique and 
enlightening experiences and would hate to 
think that a review of this kind would pre 
vent anyone from reading the book. 

Mr. Faulhaber starts out by saying the book 
was difficult to review. This is understandable 
since his approach is limited questionably to 
“one major fallacy, one all too common preju- 
dice and one uncommon blindspot.” It’s a 
shame that he is blinded to the good in Niall 
Brennan’s book. 

The author's respect for the “whole per- 
sonality” of man in relation to his work and 
wages is a message that should reach many. 
Sure, he was angry when he wrote it and he 
has made a lot of readers angry, but anger 
could be a necessary tool in “restoring all 
things to God.” 

Mr. Faulhaber could have had himself in 
mind when he made his last statement: “Was 
Mr. Brennan simply relieving his own pos 
sible frustration while writing so well of the 
frustrations of others?” 

Maurine LAMorre 
Glendive, Montana 


MORE ABOUT AUTHORS 

Editor: When I read that letter to Mr. S. 
Pushing and Dan Herr’s reply (October, 
BOT), I wanted to write to Virginia to con- 
sole her. . . 

Dan Herr almost broke into a smile with 
pen in hand. If more people would not take 
him so seriously sometimes, maybe they would 
find that Dan is an idol smasher instead of 
an iconoclast. In fact, I believe that if all 
authors today would take to heart the message 
in his letter, then tomorrow all the publishers 
would be either out of business or forced to 
publish only good books. . . . 


Josern GriLLior 


Carthagena, Ohio 


WHO READ WHAT BOOK 
Editor: I’m sorry but I just could not resist 
sending the following along for your “who 
read what book” department. 

Books on Trial: “The book is pastel, sweet, 
impersonalized and weak. . . . I doubt that it 
can do much in the way of its obvious pur- 
pose, explaining the religious life.” 

The Michigan Catholic: “Delightfully free 
of sugar and saccharine. . . . The kind of book 
that assuredly will be of immense help to any 
young lady with the slightest inclination to- 
ward the convent.” 

Both reviews quoted were written about 
the book And Nora Said Yes by Sister Mary 
Vianney, S.S.J. 

Joun J. Detaney 
McMullen Books, Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 


Contributions to the “Letters” column are in- 
vited. A year’s subscription to Books on Trial 
will be sent to any address designated by the 
writer for every letter printed. 


A Life of Paul 
To Rank 
With The 
Best... 


PAUL THE APOSTLE 


Giuseppe Ricciotti 
Those who were inspired by the rich 
scholarship and literary talent dis- 
played in Ricciotti’s classic Life of 
Christ will discover the same genius 
in his Paul the Apostle. The author's 
vast knowledge of Oriental history, 
literature, languages, customs, and re- 
cent archeological findings to portray 





a three-dimensional Paul against the 
backdrop of his times. Superb crea- 
tive biography. ($7.50) 


New Works 
By Noted Writers... 

Father Raymond, 

the famed Trappist writer of Catholic 
best sellers, again probes the mysteri- 
ous workings of God in men, as he 
sympathetically recounts the life story 
of Dom Mary Frederic Dunne, first 
American Trappist abbot of Geth- 
semani. 


THE LESS TRAVELED ROAD 
($3.50) 








Paul Siwek, S.J., 

eminent theologian and philosopher, 
turns the spotlight of the modern 
tools of physiological and psycholog- 
ical investigation to scientifically con- 
sider the stigmata, fasts, and cures of 
THERESA NEUMANN— 


THE RIDDLE OF 
KONNERSREUTH 














Father James A. Magner 
supplies another popular chapter on 
“How to Live Happily.” The author 
of Personality and Successful Living 
and The Art of Happy Marriage util- 
izes the latest developments in psy- 
chiatric research to solve typical dif- 
ficulties in safeguarding— 


MENTAL HEALTH IN A 
MAD WORLD 
($3.50) 
E. Boyd Barrett 


illustrates how the world may regain 
its lost honor, as he considers the im- 
portance of this virtue as the basis for 
all love, morality, and freedom. The 
popular author of Shepherds in the 
Mist and Life Begins with Love here 
pursues— 


THE QUEST OF HONOR 
($2.50) 
AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
411 Bruce Building 











Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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Ex Libris 


By W. B. READY 


_ ARE universal and timeless les- 
sons contained in the books of the 
West—the books of our civilization, and 
these lessons are not easy nor do they 
run in time with the world. The lessons 
have often been but hardly learned, 
many times forgotten, but never at any 
time in any generation wholly cast away. 
They have won such a place in men’s 
minds that they are become the saving 











grace of our civilization. We are already 
on the very edge of that civilization. 
Western civilization has always been a 
frontier civilization, we have always 
lived in a state of crisis, the books of 
the West tell us that, above all they tell 
us that, and now a great crisis is come 
upon us, a frontier campaign: a cam- 
paign for the very minds of men. In a 
time like this it is well to remember the 
lessons of the books of the West: they 
tell us that this life is but a vale of tears 
and that God looks down in mercy upon 
us in our travail, the greater is our strug- 
gle the greater is His mercy. The books 
tell us that in this life there is as little 
reason for despair as there is for com- 
placency, and that man is man alone 
when all the chips are down: it is up 
to him to decide, for good or for evil: 
that is what makes him a man. The 
books tell us that virtue comes from sac- 
tifice and from suffering for good even 
down to death, and that death itself is 
not the end but the beginning, that 
happy death must be courted through 
all the pains and temptations and trib- 
ulations that may be between it and life 
in this world. 


It is a strange thing that these hard 
lessons from the books of the West have 
been learned and taken to men’s minds, 
in all generations, far more than the 
other more specious and passing lessons 
that most of the books have contained. 
The lessons have been learned sufficient- 
ly for the world historian A. J. Toynbee 
to maintain that they alone will remain 
of all our civilization. When all else has 
been rejected, there will still be the les- 
sons, three thousand years hence. There 
will be a new and broader stream of 
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history carrying the world along then, 
and the people of that time, he thinks, 
will look back and wonder at the strange 
fastness of our way of life. The one 
thing common to them and to us will 
be religion, the lessons of the books of 
the West. 

The greatest feature of this age is the 
impact that our ideas are having upon 
the rest of the world, causing great fer- 
ment among countless millions of peo- 
ple, and our ideas are being questioned 
and challenged by every means in the 
power of the Enemy, whose promises 
are material whereas ours are, funda- 
mentally, spiritual. There is consolation 
to be found in this, for it is the spiritual 
idea that has persisted through the books 
of the West and in the West before 
books were available to all. 


i: New Testament telling of the 
life, passion, and death of Jesus 
Christ is the first book and the greatest 
book of the West. The story tells how 
God, God made man, groaned aloud in 
His agony in the garden when He saw 
the pains that were to come to Him in 
the hours remaining, and He moaned 
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when He saw the lives that most of men 
would live, through all the generations, 
despite His death, yet He still went on 
to die for men on a cross, derided, spat 
upon and thrice denied. The passion and 
death of the Man-God told in the books 
of the gospel-makers has become dear to 
the hearts of men and the lesson has 
come clear down through the books to 
this day. This is to be seen, for instance, 
clearly in the writings of Padraic Pearse, 
a man whose writing belongs to this 
century. 

Padraic Pearse was an Irish patriot, a 
school teacher and a writer, who took 
up arms against England in the Rising 
of Easter Week 1916, was captured and 
condemned to death as also was his 
brother, Willie. They were the only 
sons of their widowed mother, and just 
before he died, in his prison cell, he 
wrote for her the poem, The Mother. 
The poem goes: 

I do not grudge them: Lord, I do not 

grudge 

My two strong sons that I have seen go out 

To break their strength and die, they and 

a few, 

In bloody protest for a glorious thing. 

ba « shall be spoken of among their peo- 

pie, 

The generations shall remember them, 

And call them blessed; 


But I will speak their names in my own 
heart. ... 


and this poem, written by a twentieth 
century man both shows and sounds 
(Continued on page 96) 


Roland, Don Quixote, Shane: The hero of the West is a Christian hero 
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Biography 


By THEODORE MAYNARD 


ET US now praise 

famous men. It 
is always a_ noble 
pleasure when one 
can praise sincerely, 
though it is some- 
times necessary to 
correct. Strictly 
speaking biography 
is not directly con- 
cerned with either 
operation but with 
the study of character. But as broadly 
speaking only great men are worth writ- 
ing about, and as great men often have 
faults of more than ordinary size, a deli- 
cate discrimination has to be brought 
into play. It is here that the Catholic 
biographer has (or should have) an im- 
mense advantage, for he has a moral 
code at his command, or rather he is 
under the command of a moral code, 
though this will not prevent him enjoy 
ing the harmless quirks of character of 
the eccentric. 





Theodore Maynard 


If one treats history in Carlylean fash 
ion as the story of its great men, one 
starts with a thesis which is sure to lead 
to falsification. And though a solid his- 
torical scholarship is needed by the biog- 
rapher, he must concentrate on the per 
sonality of the man he is writing about, 
giving just so much general background 
as is necessary to place him accurately 
in his social and political setting. At 
least we may say that for both historians 
and biographers there must be a judi- 
cious use of documents, which includes 
the recognition of the fact that docu- 
ments do not contain everything. They 
are even aware that legend, or mere 
myth, may enshrine more of the essen- 
tial truth than the most formidably 
signed and sealed state paper. 

In these comments hagiography is 
ruled out, which means that a great deal 
of the best Catholic writing will not 
be discussed here—and also a great 
deal of the worst. Nowadays the Cath- 
olic biographer has at least got hold of 
the fact that panegyric does not even 
begin to suffice, and that the exhibition 
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of some of the less admirable traits of 
his subject will not denigrate him, pro- 
viding he is worth writing about at all. 
But though this much is accepted as a 
truism even by those who write on the 
saints, unfortunately it is still hard to 
produce a study of any highly placed 
ecclesiastic, unless he has been long 
safely dead. This became all the more 
the case after Dr. Frederick J. Zwierlein 
produced his three-volume Life and Let- 
ters of Bishop McQuaid nearly thirty 
years ago, for it resulted in the closing 
of many diocesan archives against other 
research scholars. Yet Dr. Zwierlein had 
proceeded only on the principle that 
the Catholic historian Cor biographer) 
should be concerned with nothing but 
the whole truth. Here one can merely 
wait for a better day to dawn. 
Nevertheless of course some plain 
enough speaking occurred in the studies 
Monsignor Peter Guilday produced of 
John Carroll and John England, his 
health breaking down before he could 
complete his John Hughes. And within 
this year we have had Monsignor James 
H. Moynihan’s life of Archbishop Ire- 
land, and the more amply documented 
work by Dr. John Tracy Ellis of Car- 
dinal Gibbons. This is perhaps the most 
important study of its kind that an 
American Catholic biographer has _pro- 
duced. In it the author tells of how the 
Cardinal, when the guest of an anti-to- 
bacconist priest in Ireland, in deference 
to his host took refuge in his bedroom 
when he wanted a cigar. To a caller 
who asked if His Eminence was in, the 
host's reply came pat, “Can’t you smell 
him?” Doctor Ellis might have given us 
a bit more of the “smell” of Gibbons in 





Theodore Maynard is one of the fore- 
most Catholic biographers writing today. 
He is the author of over thirty - five 
books, including, in addition to his 
many biographies, The Story of Amer- 
ican Catholicism, The Catholic Way 
and his recently published The Catholic 
Church and the American Idea. 


what he wrote. We get the strong be 
man flavor in full in the three volumes 
that Henry Brownson wrote about his 
father, fifty-odd years ago. Though his 
filial piety drew a few veils over the 
crotchetiness of the gouty and obese old 
man during his failing years, it shows 
what a Catholic biographer can do, 
though few are likely to find again g 
rich and racy a_ subject as Orestes 
Brownson, and some later biographers 
have fallen back into the bad habit of 
uncritical eulogy. Yet it was Purcell’s 
Manning (1895) that furnished Lytton 
Strachey with most of the material he 
needed for the chief subject in Eminent 
Victorians, a book which, in spite of its 





malice Cor because of it, perhaps) ini 
tiated what one might call the “new 
biography.” 

First I should explain that, precisely 
because | have written so much myself, 
my reading has largely been restricted 
to what I needed for my own work, for 
relaxation going to such authors as P. G, 
Wodehouse and Angela Thirkell. How. 
ever, a good many books in the field 
with which I am now dealing have 
come my way, if only to be reviewed. 
At any rate, though I do not pretend 
to have an encyclopedic knowledge of 
anything, I have learned a good deal; 
nevertheless it should be understood 
that I cannot encompass the entire topic, 
but at most am able to throw out some 
hints and suggestions and obiter dicta. 


HAVE before me Father Stephen J. 

Brown’s very useful Index of Cath- 
olic Biographies. It is purely bibliograph- 
ical and makes no comment except that 
this or that work he includes is by a 
Protestant. He lists only books about 
Catholics. Two much larger works, 
which might be said themselves to be 
collective biographies, though they are 
also bibliographical, with occasional 
scraps of criticism, are the Catholic Aw 
thors edited by Father Matthew Hoehn, 
O.S.B. In any Catholic library they are 
indispensable for their information, and 
are also often very amusing reading. 


The mention of these books brings 
up the question: what is Catholic biog 
raphy? Are only biographical works by 
Catholics to be mentioned, or works 
which, though not by Catholics, should 
be of value to them? If the latter, then 
I think of Grey Eminence by Aldous 
Huxley (something deserving close 
study, even if it is entertaining), and 
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The Quest for Corvo by A. J. A. Sy- 
mons. If only because the life of “Cor- 
yo” shows that it is all too possible to 
te thoroughly Catholic in thought and 
most unCatholic in spirit and conduct, 
it gives us a fearful warning, not the 
less effective because it is often so funny. 

It has become the fashion to say: “I 
am not a Catholic writer; I am a writer 
who happens to be a Catholic.” That 
has to my ear a somewhat snobbish 
und, and though one should not of 
course demand of a Catholic that he re- 
strict himself to Catholic themes, it is 
only natural that these are the themes 
that attract him most, and that even 
when he goes outside them, his religion 









should color—if only implicitly and un- 
consciously—his mode of thought. In the 
past the Catholic writer had some jus- 
titcation for wishing to seem to be one 
as little as possible, for a living had to 
be made. But as now the general public 
has at last begun to show an interest in 
Catholicism, the writer need no longer 
hide his personal faith under a bushel. 

The figure of a great Catholic will 
be usually the one that makes first ap- 
peal to both Catholic writer and reader. 
And we see this exemplified in such 
works as those by Agnes Repplier on 
Junipero Serra, Pere Marquette, and 
Mere Marie of the Ursulines, though 
her natural bent was that of an essayist. 
So also with the biographies of that en- 
gaging and salty eccentric Prince Gal- 
litzin written by Peter Henry Lemcke 
and Sarah Brownson, or (and again we 
have a case of the non-Catholic dealing 
adequately with a Catholic biographical 
subject) the four fascinating volumes 
issued by H. M. Chittenden and A. T. 
Richardson on Father DeSmet, the great 
missionary to the Indians of the Rocky 
Mountain plateau. 


Similarly Maisie Ward turned nat- 
urally from her father to G. K. Chester- 
ton, being perhaps a bit too long-winded 
in each case, but very competent, which 
judgment would also have to be passed 
on William Thomas Walsh with his 
lives of Isabella the Catholic, Philip II 
and Charles V. More sober is Mother 
Margaret Williams when writing of 
Mother Aloysius Hardey, and better 
still is Michael de la Bedoyere with 
Baron von Hugel, about as difficult a 
matter to handle with perfect accuracy, 
insight and charity as could be imag- 
ined. 

Autobiography need not be ignored, 
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Contemporary 
Catholic Writing 

This article on biography, by Theo- 
dore Maynard, is the first in a series 
of articles to appear in Books on Trial 
that will attempt to give a picture of 
the present state of Catholic writing. 
In addition to Mr. Maynard's article, 
the series will include: 


MARTIN C. D’ARCY, S.J., on 
Philosophy 

RICHARD SULLIVAN on Fic- 
tion 

CHARLES A. BRADY on Fiction 

DOM HUBERT VAN ZELLER 
on Spiritual Writing 

REV. JOHN S. KENNEDY on 
Literary Criticism 


JOSEPH H. FICHTER, S.J., on 


Social Sciences 











and much of this is in the form of con- 
vert stories, which apparently have not 
begun to pall, no doubt because each 
one is different. Specially interesting are 
what two Jewish psychiatrists who are 
converts to the faith have to relate— 
Karl Stern, who is still practicing in his 
profession, and Kenneth Simon, who 
has become a Trappist monk. Recently 
a new flavor has been given to questions 
of this sort by John Wu with his Be- 
yond East and West and Dr. Paul K. T. 
Sih with his From Confucius to Christ. 
These very eminent and devout Chinese 
scholars and men of affairs, now in our 
country to its enrichment, show what 
new profundities may have been found 
in the ancient deposits of faith when 
seen through the eyes of the Orient. 
Both descant on Teste David cum Sibyl- 
la, nonetheless validly because in a novel 
style. 


The autobiography of this sort that 
has attracted by far the most general 
attention is Thomas Merton’s Seven 
Storey Mountain. But Dorothy Day in 
three books, the latest of which is The 
Long Loneliness, has invested her sub- 
ject with a warm glow, and Eric Gill 
in what he has described as his “auto- 
psychography” has told his story with a 
painful and (at times) embarrassing 
candor. Of all these remarkable men and 
women, it is Gill who is most unmis- 
takably a genius. 


More recently still Alfred Noyes has 
written his autobiography, with extra- 
ordinary courage in view of the fact that 
he is now virtually blind, and with un- 
failing good humor. But where his 
stories are very good indeed, without 
obscuring his own story, G. K. Chester- 
ton in producing what might be con- 
sidered the same type of book was so 
modest a man as to forget himself al- 
most completely and to do little except 
tell entertaining anecdotes about other 


people. 
| Age ese biographies by Catholics or 


about Catholics are not too many, 
but they exist. Coventry Patmore was 
probably best served by Basil Champ- 
neys, Sir Edmund Gosse and Osbert 
Burdett (Call of them ion-Catholics), 
and Francis Thompson in Everard Mey- 
nell’s life was served almost as well. 
Now his sister, Viola Meynell, follows 
her memoir of Alice Meynell with an 
account of the relations that existed be- 
tween her father and Francis Thomp- 
son. As for Gerard Manley Hopkins he 
is the subject for critical appraisal rather 
than biography in Father G. F. Lahey’s 
study and the more recent one by John 
Pick. Louise Imogen Guiney has been 
beautifully dealt with by Miss E. M. 
Tenison and by Alice Brown. She her- 
self made several ventures in this field, 
and said that she would rather write a 
life of William Hazlitt than have*a 
whole barrel of apples from the Hes- 
perides. 

Some might think that a slightly 
strange taste, as others certainly think 
so of Mason Wade's resuscitation of 
Margaret Fuller, but there is no doubt 
as to Mr. Wade's scholarship and lit- 
erary skill. And I am led by some proc- 
ess of thought I do not pretend to ac- 
count for to give the highest possible 
praise to another work by a non-Cath- 
olic, Garrett Mattingly, his Catherine of 
Aragon, of all the Queens of England 
surely the most saintly. No Catholic 
could have presented her better; no non- 
Catholic could find anything at which 
to cavil. It deserves to go on the same 
shelf as R. W. Chambers’s Thomas 
More. 

Daniel Sargent has written a good 
deal of biography, but perhaps his best 
book in this genre is Four Independents 
made up of studies of Peguy, Hopkins, 
Claudel and Brownson. Nor must I omit 
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Bishop Sheen’s 
Television Talks 


Lire Is Worts Luivine, by Fulton J. 
Sheen. McGraw-Hill. 271 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Rev. Nelson W. Logal 


The televised lectures of Bishop Sheen, 
Life Is Worth Living, are now available 
to those who did not have the oppor- 
tunity of viewing the Bishop’s Tuesday 
evening telecasts last year. 


Twenty-six lectures, taken from the 
unrevised stenographic transcripts of the 
lectures, are reprinted: ten deal with 
such basic life-problems as purpose, war, 
science, marriage, pain and morality; six 
treat of the different aspects of Com- 
munism in relation to this country; and 
others are about such interesting phases 
of practical psychology as character 
building, adolescence, the psychology of 
the sexes, fear, tensions and fatigue. 
Bishop Sheen’s philosophical and theo- 
logical optimism very neatly fixes each 
lecture under the wholesome affirmation 
—life is worth living. 


Generally transcripts of lectures do 
not make for interesting reading, but 
Bishop Sheen’s pedagogic powers are 
such that his TV talks prove to be a 
notable exception to the rule. Since this 
reviewer lives in a one-television-station 
city in which the prevailing monopoly 
preferred Berle to the Bishop, his only 
acquaintanceship with the famed lec- 
tures was through the impersonal me- 
dium of print. In the reading, allow- 
ance, of course, must be made for the 
fact that these lectures are divorced from 
the eloquence and magnetism of the 
Bishop’s commanding person. For in- 
stance, the humor, which ranges from 
face-lifting jokes to mother-in-law gags, 
makes for pretty poor literary fare. Most 
of it seems to be tossed into the lectures 
without any real reason, although now 
and then one of the better stories faintly 
helps to illustrate a point. The Bishop's 
occasional attempts to handle himself 
lightly come off poorly in print. Gen- 
erally the excursions into autobiograph- 
ical: humor are so weighted with self- 
conscious stiffness that they fall as flat 
as the lamentable “cock-robin” story in 
circulation a few years ago. Some of the 
anecdotes, as his related experience at 
the Eucharistic Congress in Dublin, take 
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an unexpected twist which, embarras- 
singly enough, proves the Bishop to have 
been the master of every adversity of the 
moment. 


The poetic recitations for the most 
part are like purple patches sewn on the 
textual intellectuality of the Bishop’s 
presentation. He also seems determined, 
by several spot reminders, not to allow 
his audience to forget that he does not 
use notes. 


Such minor limitations do not make 
Life Is Worth Living less worthy of an 
attentive reading. These rough spots 
may have been properly polished by the 
Bishop’s tone and demeanor on televi- 
sion. In print, however, the shift in 
gears from intense presentation to the 
tricks of “mission oratory” is rather cum- 
bersome. 


While there is nothing startlingly 
original in the presentations — except, 
perhaps, the timely comparison of the 
deaths of Stalin and Shakespeare's 
Caesar—old truths are stated with clar- 
ity, compression and power. The con- 
cluding paragraphs in his lecture on 
marriage, alone, make the book worth- 
while. 


Reading these lectures reveals the 
strengths and weakness of Bishop Sheen, 
the greatest preacher of our day. He is 
a great teacher. He has mastered the art 
of apt illustration. He has the ability to 
make philosophy palatable. His appeal 
is strictly to the intelligence of modern 
people. He is generous enough to risk 
the use of any means from drama 
through poetic recitation and humor to 
convey his message. He, whose earlier 


‘ works revealed a capacity for profound 
” 


original and creative thinking, sacrifice 
that role for the wider apostolate ¢ 
teaching the common man in an yp. 
commonly fine manner. 


Lindbergh’s Account 
Of His Famous Flight 


Tue Spirit oF St. Louts, by Charles A, 
Lindbergh. Scribner's. 562 pp. $5.00, 


Reviewed by Desmond Lonergan 


This is the detailed account of the ay- 
thor’s epic flight from New York to 
Paris in 1927, and of the incidents 
which led to the fulfillment of a young 
aviator’s daring dream. 

The book is divided into two parts, 
The first acquaints us with the position 
that flying held in relation to the world 
at the beginning of this century, and 
with the conditions of an aviator’s life 
during that period. It also relates the 
careful planning and_ circumstances 
which were responsible for the flight's 
success. The second and larger part of 
the story is separated into 33 sections, 
one for each hour of the memorable 
spanning of the Atlantic. The author 
cleverly uses flashbacks together with 
the actual account of each hour, and 
in this way the reader virtually sits in 
the cockpit with Lindbergh and accom- 
panies him on his history-making cross- 
ing. We think that never before has the 
hero of a great adventure written as 
graphically of his exploit as Colonel 
Lindbergh does in this narrative. 

The Spirit of St. Louis is pertinently 
illustrated and is complete with an ap 
pendix which contains the log of the 
famous plane as well as a glossary, er 
gineering data and specifications. 

Many misconceptions of the flight 











Illustration by Dik Browne for “Life Is Worth Living” 
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which a considerable portion of the press 
published at the time are herein cor- 
rected if only for the sake of truth. Per- 
haps the most false of all is not men- 
tioned and that is the coining of the 
name “Lucky Lindy.” Lady Luck cer- 
tainly played a very minor role in the 
superb achievement of Charles A. Lind- 
bergh who bridged oceans through the 
sky. 

One thing that stands out throughout 
the 562 pages of the book is the fact 
that from beginning to end Colonel 
Lindbergh always remains a gentleman. 


A Survey and Defense 
Of Conservative Way 
Tue ConservaTivE Minn, by Russell 

Kirk. Henry Regnery. 458 pp. $6.50. 

Reviewed by Bernard Theall, O.S.B. 
This is surely one of the most hearten- 
ing and thought-provoking books to have 
appeared in recent years. In an age 
when liberalism seems to bear all before 
it, and when “conservative” is a term of 
reproach, Professor Kirk sets forth the 
enduring values of a way of thought 
and of life based upon the principles of 
the Natural Law (though not all of the 
men he instances as notable conserva- 
tives would interpret that term in the 
same way as does Catholicism). Mr. 
Kirk begins his survey of the conserva- 
tive approach to the problems of life— 
for he sees it as more than a school of 
political thought—with Edmund Burke, 
and ends it with a triplet of American 
thinkers: Paul Elmer More, Irving Bab- 
bitt and George Santayana. 

Between these two terms, the cause 
of conservatism Kirk sees to have been 
represented in England and in America 
by these men: John Adams, Alexander 
Hamilton, Walter Scott, Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, Randolph of Roanoke, John 
Calhoun, James Fenimore Cooper, Lord 
Macaulay, Alexis de Tocqueville, John 
Quincy Adams, Orestes: Brownson, Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne, Disraeli, Cardinal 
Newman, James Russell Lowell, E. L. 
Godkin, and Henry and Brooks Adams. 
There are other representative figures, 
but perhaps these are most important. 

Brownson is chosen as setting forth 
“the conservative power of Catholicism,” 
and the brief section devoted to him 
may well inspire modern Catholics to a 
re-reading of the works of this doughty 
figure, all of whose books are presented 
in such forbidding physical format as 
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Russell Kirk: A case for tradition 


to repel all but the true seeker. The sec- 


tion on Newman’s presentation of the 
sources of knowledge and the idea of 
education may also send moderns back 
to this great man. 


Briefly, Professor Kirk sees these as 
the canons of conservative thought: (1) 
belief that a divine intent rules society 
as well as conscience, forging an eternal 
chain of right and duty which links 
great and obscure, living and dead; (2) 
affection for the variety and mystery of 
traditional life; (3) conviction that civil- 
ized society requires orders and classes; 
(4) persuasion that property and free- 
dom are inseparably connected; (5) 
faith in prescription and distrust of 
sophisters and calculators; (6) recogni- 
tion that change and reform are not 
identical, and that innovation is a de- 
vouring conflagration more often than 
it is a torch of progress. Against these 
canons, radicalism or liberalism sets five 
of its own: (1) the perfectibility of man 
and the illimitable progress of society; 
(2) contempt for tradition; (3) political 
leveling; (4) economic leveling; (5) a 
detestation of Burke’s view of the state 
as a divinely ordained moral essence, a 
spiritual union of the dead, the living, 
and those yet unborn. 


In an age of “statistical morality” and 
of the apotheosis of democracy, and 
when Catholics are being urged, as a 
noted Protestant theologian has recently 
urged them, to refrain from looking to 
the Natural Law as a common meeting- 
ground with Protestants, since the rights 
of the individual are above this law, it 
is a fine thing to have so clearly put a 
case for tradition and prescription. Pro- 


fessor Kirk is not a Catholic, and but 
few of the examples that he offers of 
the conservative mind are Catholics, but 
no Catholic intellectual can read this 
book without profit, or can, indeed, af- 
ford not to know it. 


Posthumous Essays of 

Philosopher-Scientist 

REFLECTIONS ON LiFe, by Alexis Carrel. 
Hawthorn Books. 205 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Bernard Theall, O.S.B. 


This is a posthumously published collec- 
tion of essays by a great French philo- 
sopher-scientist. Carrel died in 1944, 
with the contents of this book not cast 
in a definite form; on the advice of his 
friends and admirers, his widow finally 
consented to have the work appear in 
the way in which Carrel left it. Essen- 
tially the book consists of the develop- 
ing at some length, and not always with 
clarity or consistence, what Carrel con- 
ceived of as the three fundamental laws 
of life. (By “laws of life” he does not 
seem to mean exactly what the Catholic 
philosopher or theologian means when 
he speaks of the Natural Law, but there 
is much resemblance between Carrel’s 
formulation of the three laws and that 
Law “graven in the fleshy tables of our 
hearts.”.) His laws are: the conservation 
of life, the propagation of the race, and 
the development of the mind. Against 
each of these fundamental laws, Carrel 
finds humanity of our time offending, 
and being inexorably punished for such 
offenses. From the laws of life flow cer- 
tain Rules of Conduct, and the greater 
part of the book is given over to an ex- 
amination of these rules. 


One has the same rewards and ex- 
asperations when reading this little work 
as when one reads the rewarding and 
irritating Simone Weil. Sometimes Car- 
rel seems to be attempting to demon- 
strate that a rational code of human ex- 
istence demands the fulfillment of the 
precepts of the Gospels—but in a purely 
rational way. So, “Good consists in what 
conforms to the essential tendencies of 
our nature.” “Sin is the refusal to sub- 
mit td the order of things.” “Evil is that 
which is opposed to life, to its multipli- 
cation or to its spiritual development.” 
All of these statements, of course, are 
susceptible of a Christian. interpretation, 
as is even this: “The supreme good, in 
fact, is indistinguishable from the suc- 
cess of life in its specifically human as- 
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pect”—for even considered as a human 
being, man can fulfill himself only in 
God. But there is a disconcerting feel- 
ing on the part of the reader that Car- 
rel does not always mean these inter- 
pretations to be made. Most disconcert- 
ing is the final section on “The Success 
of Life,” in which Christianity and 
Catholicism are criticized for failing “to 
understand the laws of life.” The book 
ends almost immediately after, and this 
point is not developed. Perhaps if Car- 
rel had been able to cast the work in its 
final form, some of these ambiguities 
and apparent shortcomings would have 
been cleared up. As it is, there is much 
in the work that is productive of thought 
on the problems of the twentieth cen- 
tury, particularly as those problems have 
their roots in philosophy and theology. 


Sailing the Inland Sea 

Journey sy Junk, by Willard Price. 
John Day. 317 pp. $4.50. 
Reviewed by Ellen D. Kistler 


This book is a balanced combination of 
fascinating travel experiences on Japan’s 
Inland Sea and outspoken, critical ob- 
servations on Japan after the Occupa- 
tion. Mr. Price draws his conclusions 
from six weeks sailing on the Inland 
Sea, during which time he covered 
slightly more than 1,100 miles, and a 
five months trip through the back coun- 
try of Japan. The sailing trip was made 
with his wife and three Japanese sea- 
men having the picturesque names of 
Wide-Margin-of-Safety, Good-Fortune- 
in-Autumn and Literature - Pursuing - 
Sixth-Son. 

Mr. Price had two reasons for going 
to the Inland Sea, which is known as 
Japan’s economic and cultural Main 
Street. He wanted to see the trans- 
formed nation, so described by General 
MacArthur, and to satisfy his personal 
desire to sail this sea in a small boat. In 
his forty-five foot junk he met and con- 
quered mines, pirates, whirlpools and 
“Ruthless Ruth, the typhoon,” the worst 
one in twenty years. At each village or 
city the junk was met by the officials 
and Mr. Price was royally entertained; 
never in all their six weeks did the 
Prices lack gracious hospitality and kind- 
ness. 

It is a dark picture of the Occupation 
and present day Japan that Mr. Price 
brings us. He feels that those in charge 
of the Occupation had excellent inten- 
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tions and high ideals, but that their 
techniques and approaches were wrong; 
on the last page of the book he says, 
“There are too many things already 
done that cannot be undone.” 


This book should be read for its dis- 
turbing and challenging message, but 
along with it other viewpoints should be 
considered. 


The Arctic Becomes 

Part of the World 

Nortu, by Kaare Rodahl. Harper. 237 
pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Richard P. Frisbie 
The Arctic within recent years has 
passed out of the private realm of ad- 
venturers and scientists into the world 
of contemporary affairs. The reason, 
says Kaare Rodahl in his book about it, 
is this: “The arctic regions are no longer 
remote areas isolated from the rest of 
the world; they are likely in time to 
become the crossroads for world com- 
merce and a factor in world domination. 
The Arctic is already of major impor- 
tance in global strategy, for the shortest 
air routes between American continental 
bases and vital industries in central Rus- 
sia pass over the polar basin.” 

A physician, expert on arctic physiol- 
ogy and veteran of numerous arctic ex- 
peditions, Dr. Rodahl knows his subject 
thoroughly and writes about it with pre 
cise clarity. 

The first half of the book traces the 





Willard Price: “Too many things already 
done that cannot be undone” 


history of arctic exploration and gives a 
compact description of polar geography, 
resources and biology. The rest of the 
book deals with a significant U.S. Air 
Force expedition in which Dr. Rodahl 
played a leading role. 

Shortly after World War II Air Force 
reconnaisance planes discovered ice 
islands floating near the North Pole. 
Unlike the shifting and splitting pack 
ice which is driven by the wind, the 
ice islands are thick enough to be stable 
under the most extreme conditions and 
follow ocean currents. Scientists imme- 
diately recognized the importance of 
these ice masses as possible sites for per- 
manent military and research stations in 
the landless heart of the Arctic Ocean. 

Apparently originating as fragments 
of the shelf ice along the northern coast 
of Ellesmere Island, the ice islands are 
large and smooth enough to bear land- 
ing strips for aircraft. On March 19, 
1952, Dr. Rodahl and two Air Force 
men were landed by C-47 on one of 
these islands to begin construction of a 
permanent research station. 

Although Dr. Rodahl’s prose aspires 
to the lucid rather than the lyric, it con- 
veys something of the romance the Arc- 
tic has held for generations of strong 
men. 


Deep Sea Diving 


THe Wortp BENEATH THE SE, by Otis 
Barton. Crowell. 246 pp. $3.50. 


Review by Sister M. Cecilia, B.V.M. 


The condition of our earth at present is 
such that the adventurers are taking to 
the tops of the mountains, the depths 
of caves, or the bottom of the sea. Otis 
Barton is one of those who chose to ex- 
plore the floor of the ocean—at first, as 
a boy in a diving helmet of his own 
construction; later, in a diver’s suit; at 
length, in the bathysphere which he de- 
signed for William Beebe and finally in 
the benthoscope, the diving sphere 
which he designed for his own use. He 
is an engineer rather than a scientist, 
and his primary interest was the con- 
struction of the instrument. In_ the 
course of his adventures he has trav- 
eled almost around the world, from the 
Near East to Panama, Bermuda, South 
America, and then on to the South Seas, 
to Africa and at last to California, where 
in 1949, in the benthoscope, he went 
down 4,500 feet into the Pacific, the 
deeepest dive ever made by man. This 
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record was broken only a day or two 
after the publication of his book. 

Although the book is called The 
World Beneath the Sea much of it is 
devoted to adventures while afloat, with 
sharks and sea serpents; on land, with 
all kinds of wild beasts; in port, with 
the pets and the strange characters that 
are there encountered; and in New 
York, with a young, tame ocelot. The 
world of coral groves, of fishes that travel 
by their own light, of fighting octopuses 
is combined with tales of technical dif- 
ficulties, and of the fear that seizes a 
man when he finds himself alone in the 
dark, half-frozen, his oxygen failing and 
his telephone dead, while his small ves- 
sel is apparently stranded in the depths 
of the sea. 

The book is all excitement and no 
climax. The record-breaking 4,500-foot 
dive is given the same importance as a 
walk in the park with Tibby, the ocelot, 
or a gorilla hunt in Gabon. Association 
with William Beebe has not given to 
Otis Barton that scientist’s skill with 
words; Barton is handicapped also by 
the lack of background in the biological 
sciences (the misspelling of terms be- 
gins on the first page and continues 
throughout). The book holds one’s at- 
tention, but it could have been im- 
proved. 


Perceptive Irishman 
In the South of Italy 
An. AutuMN InN Itaty, by Sean O’Fao- 

lain. Devin-Adair. 207 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Rev. Peter Rubbens 
Mr. O’Faolain visited Italy in 1948, re- 
turned to the Faith, and published in 
1950 A Summer in Italy which record- 
ed his travels in the northern half of 
the country including Rome. In the 
present book he takes us to Naples, the 
South and Sicily. It is as much a trav- 
elogue of his mind as of southern Italy, 
for he sets his thoughts down as they 
went azigzagging both during his trip 
and during the writing of this book. He 
has made of all history, literature, archi- 
tecture and the other arts a grab-bag, 
and his grabbings are spread over many 
a page. In the first three-quarters of the 
book, the average reader may find some 
pages overloaded with names and un- 
translated passages of Italian and French 
beyond his ken. 

The author unfolds a stark panorama 
of what there is now to the land over 
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Illustration from “An Autumn in Italy” 


The Cappella Palatina, Palermo: “Not so much a chapel as a pool 


of autumn stars that tremble if one so much as breathes. . 


which so many civilizations and hegem- 
onies have clashed and passed. He has 
a critical, but appreciative eye and an 
able pen. Nor did he shake this clever 
book out of his sleeve. While traveling 
and later, when he sat down to write, 
he studied his Baedeker, his Guide Bleu, 
the accounts of famous travelers, works 
on art and history. He visited the Louvre 
and the Bibliotheque and got more 
ideas. 

He may be on slippery ground when 
he tries to explain the “amorality” of 
the Neapolitans or why “mystical Cath- 
olicism” might be to them a form of 
slow suicide, but his remarks are not to 
be dismissed lightly. One trusts that his 
crack “the smooth, political evasions of 
the priests” is not meant as a generaliza- 
tion. 

Interested in more than landscape 
and monument, he talked with people 
everywhere, which is the right way to 


” 
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travel. It is one of his merits that he 
took pains to acquaint himself with the 
seamy side of life in Italy and tried to 
trace its cause. The last quarter of the 
book draws a vivid and interesting pic- 
ture of the pressing land question in 
the South and gives an eye-witness ac- 
count of what is being done by Marshall 
Aid, for which he has words of praise. 


Capturing Wild Animals 
THe Overzoapep Ark, by Gerald Dur- 
rell. Viking. 272 pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by Edmund J. Cockell 
This is an account of a six months’ trip 
that Gerald Durrell, the author, and his 
companion, John Yealland, made to the 
rain forests of the British Cameroons, 
in West Africa. These two naturalists 
together planned and financed the ven- 
ture to bring back alive some of the rare 
animals, birds and reptiles of the Came- 
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roons for a number of British zoos. 

The author acknowledges that collect- 
ing wild animals is not “risking death 
twenty times a day.” “Ninety per cent 
of your time is spent tending your cap- 
tures,” according to the writer, “and the 
rest in tramping miles through the for- 
est in pursuit of some creature that re- 
fuses to be caught.” 

He introduces the reader to two di- 
verting native characters: Elias and An 
draia. Although these two hunters were 
something less than heroic, they showed 
the author that there is nothing fright 
ening or dangerous about the forest. “It 
was enchanting, and in the groves of 
towering trees with their canopy of flut- 
tering leaves a deep silence enveloped 
everything, and a wonderful peaceful- 
ness prevailed.” 

It is fascinating to read how the many 
different animals and birds were cap 
tured and to learn something about 
some likable duikers, an ingratiating 
chimpanzee named Chumley, and a 
giant water shrew—a living prehistoric 
creature—known as “The Fossil That 
Bit.” 

Hunting in the bush was often tedi- 
ous work, but the two zoologists grad 


ually collected the species of birds and 
mammals that they needed. Then they 
had the task of keeping their valuable 
specimens alive and well during the sea 
voyage back to England. 

Gerald Durrell describes the more in- 
teresting adventures of the expedition 
in a modest, humorous and informative 
manner. For those who have even the 
slightest interest in birds or animals, 
reading The Overloaded Ark should be 
a worthwhile experience. 


Place of Science 
In Man’s World 
Man anv Marrer, by F. Sherwood 
Taylor. McMullen. 238 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Sister Mary Daniel, O.P. 
Are you frightened by the thought of 
being asked to explain the Church's 
stand on evolution, or its treatment of 
Galileo? Are you troubled by the fact of 
so much pain in the lives of truly good 
people? Many Catholics shrink before 
these questions and others emphasized 
by the advances of science in our world, 
and yet they need not. 
F. Sherwin Taylor, Director of the 
Science Museum, London, is a convert; 


he was received into the Church jp 
1941, and since that time he has lee. 
tured widely on the relation between 
religion and science. As a convert he 
knows what is expected of the Catholic 
by others; as a scientist he knows the 
facts of his field, and as a teacher he 
gives wise and pertinent advice to those 
who should lead. In Man and Matte 
Doctor Taylor has published twelve of 
the lectures he has given since his cop. 
version. 

Recent discoveries and _ inventions 
have placed science on a pedestal, and 
in the minds of many men only thos 
things that are measurable are real and 
important. In the third essay in this 
book the true relationship of science, 
philosophy and religion is shown. It is 
philosophy which sets the limits of the 
sciences. Science as we know it is but 
a certain kind of knowledge, reliable 
within its own limits, but it must not 
be permitted to usurp the rights of phi 
losophy by setting limits for other 
branches of learning. Once this rela 
tionship is understood science will not 
be expected to answer questions beyond 
its limits, and should it attempt to do 
so, its answers will not be credited. This 
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Life’s Darkest Moment 


The Timid Soul 


From “The Best of H. T. Webster: A Memorial Collection” with an introduction by Robert 
Sherwood and a biographical sketch by Philo Calhoun. Simon and Schuster. 255 pp. $3.50. 
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is perhaps the most important chapter 
of the book, for it brings into proper 
focus our view of the field of science. 

Teachers in particular will appreciate 
Doctor Taylor’s discussion of the place 
of science in Christian education. After 
outlining his method of teaching, he an- 
ticipates the objections of the teacher 
and proceeds to answer them. His ad- 
vice is sound and if followed would 
broaden the outlook of both teacher and 
pupil. 

Subsequent chapters deal with evolu- 
tion, pain; the Catholic layman and his 
responsibilities. These essays are brief 
and clear, and merit thoughtful reading. 
Man and Matter is an excellent volume 
suitable for anyone from senior high 








school level on. 


Sexual Behavior 
Of 7,789 Women 
SexuAL BEHAVIOR IN THE HuMaAN Fe- 

MALE, by Alfred Kinsey, Wardell 

Pomeroy, Clyde Martin and Paul 

Gebhard. Saunders. 842 pp. $8.00. 

Reviewed by Rev. Paul Hanly Furfey 
The prepublication ballyhoo about this 
book has been blatant, overwhelming, 
and in very bad taste. It is hard to jus- 
tify this sort of publicity for a book like 
this which gives rather detailed hints 
on the techniques of various abnormal 
sex practices. In the first chapter the 
authors talk loftily about “the individ- 
ual’s right to know.” However valid the 
principle may be in general, it has its 
exceptions. It would not excuse dissem- 
ination of information about the most 
eficient methods of safe-cracking, pois- 
oning, or abortion through mass media, 
nor does it justify the high-voltage pub- 
licity campaign which is pushing this 
book onto the best-seller lists. Only a 
prude would object to the serious and 
scientific study of sex, but only a very 
iresponsible person would sell a book 
like this to a bobby-soxer. 

In spite of its Forever Amber pub- 
licity, this book is essentially a report of 
scientific research. The Kinsey group 
interviewed 7789 females, of whom 
5940 form the principal study group an- 
alyzed in this report. The results are 
given in a good deal of detail. There 
are chapters on pre-adolescent sexual de- 
velopment, masturbation, nocturnal sex 
dreams, pre-marital petting, pre-marital 
coitus, marital coitus, extra-marital coi- 
tus, homosexual responses and. contacts, 
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and animal contacts. The incidence of 
sex practices is reported in relation to 
such factors as age, education, occupa- 
tional class, rural-urban background, and 
religion. There are other chapters on 
the anatomy, physiology, psychology, 
neurology, and endocrinology of sexual 
response. Throughout the book compari- 
sons are made between the females stud- 
ied here and the males studied in the 
earlier Kinsey report. 

As a piece of scientific research, this 
study has certain rather serious defects. 
The most obvious one is poor sampling. 
The females in the study group are not 
a representative sample of American 
women, much less of women in general. 
For example, 90 per cent were urban, 
56 per cent had gone to college, 59 per 
cent belonged to the upper white collar 
or professional classes, and all were 
white. The authors realize that these 
facts indicate a biased sample, but they 
seem less concerned about another 
source of bias. People who volunteer in- 
formation about their sex life are not 
necessarily typical people. It is true that 
the authors tried to control this source 
of bias by appealing to groups, rather 
than to individuals, in order to secure 
broader coverage. For example, they 
would secure the co-operation of a col- 
lege class or a parent-teacher group and 
then appeal to the individual members 
to give interviews. It is not clear to what 
extent this method would reduce bias. 
Groups that volunteer need not be any 
more typical of the general population 
than individuals who volunteer. More- 
over, many members of co-operating 
groups refused interviews and this in- 
troduced another selective factor. One 
would like to know what kind of wom- 
en these were who were willing to dis- 
cuss the intimate details of their sex 
lives with a stranger and how truthful 
their answers were. In any case one 
thing is certain. The book does not re- 
port on “sexual behavior in the human 
female” as its title professes. It reports 
(with an unknown degree of accuracy) 
the sexual behavior of a very special 
group. 

The Kinsey report is most irritating 
in those passages that discuss the ethics 
of various sex practices. After present- 
ing the data on each of the principal 
forms of sexual indulgence outside mar- 
riage, the book treats of “moral inter- 
pretations.” Under this heading there is 
always some discussion of “the Catholic 
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ST. BERNARD 
OF CLAIRVAUX 


Seen Through His Selected Letters 
Foreword by Thomas Merton 

Newly translated and with an introduc- 
tion by Bruno Scott James. Thomas 
‘Merton, in his Foreword, writes of St. 
Bernard: “If we really take the trouble 
to know him, we will gain more respect 
for his great gifts.” These newly trans- 
lated letters are a window opening on 
the colorful life of the Middle Ages and 
even more, a mirror in which we see 
the undistorted image of a great man 
and a great saint. $3.50 


THE LETTERS OF 
ST. BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX 


Translated and with an introduction by 
Bruno Scott James. This complete col- 
lection of letters of St. Bernard honors 
the eighth centenary of the Saint’s death 
in 1153. There is no important event 
in his time on which his letters do not 


throw some light. $10.00 
549 pp. 64%x10 Index 
THE ETHICS OF RHETORIC 


by Richard M. Weaver 


The author of Ideas Have Consequences 
here undertakes to demonstrate that 
rhetoric—language used to move men 
to action—expresses or betrays the ul- 
timate values of its user. $3.50 


THE MIND OF KIERKEGAARD 
by James Collins 


An interpretation and critical analysis 
of Kierkegaard’s thought by the author 
of The Existentialists. $4.50 


TIME AND IDEA, The Thedry of History 
in Giambattista Vico 
by A. Robert Caponigri 


The point of contact between Vico’s 
Scienza Nuova and modern thought is 
shown to be the problem of man. $3.00 


At all bookstores 
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Books for a 
HAPPY CHRISTMAS 


THE CHRISTMAS STORY 


by Catherine Beebe 

Illustrated by Robb Beebe 
With the Biblical story printed in 
red type, the charming re-telling in 
black, this little, to-be-read-aloud 
book of the first Christmas will ac- 
custom the child’s ear to the beau- 
tiful gospel rhythms and his mind 
to the wonder of the Birth of Christ. 


48 pp., paper $.50 


DREAM OF CHRISTMAS EVE 
by Anastasia Joan Kirby 
Illustrated by Janet Robson 


Santa’s presents were all gone when 
he came upon two children he 
had overlooked. The dilemma was 
solved by the Christ Child and the 
people and animals around His 
Crib. 22 pp., $.75; paper, $.50 


HERE COME THE PENGUINS 


by Sara Maynard 
Illustrated by Vincent Summers 


A tremendous amount of informa- 
tion is skilfully worked into an en- 
trancing story which will hold its 
young readers chuckling to the end. 
The two color illustrations are com- 
pletely in the spirit of the tale. 


86 pp., paper, $1.00 


For the Lover of Poetry 


THE HAPPY CHRISTMAS WIND 
28 pp., $.75 
CHRISTMAS EVE 
20 pp., $.50 


Two collections of timely poems by 
Sister Madeleva, C.S.C. 


“Immensely suggestive and touchingly ten- 
der... . Rank Sister Madeleva among the 
nation’s best poets.”—-Franciscan Herald 


Order from your bookstore 
or direct 
Dept. 4-1908 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 
PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 
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code.” Catholic teaching is usually sum- 
marized in footnotes, and summarized 
too briefly to be illuminating; standard 
theologians are cited and the teaching is 
given fairly accurately, although in one 
instance the authors obviously misun- 
derstood Noldin’s Latin. So far, so good. 
It is perfectly appropriate to discuss the 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish teach- 
ing on sex practices, as well as the at- 
titude of the law. However, the book 
becomes objectionable when its authors 
abandon their objective reporting of 
facts and introduce their moral philoso- 
phy. This is never done explicitly. The 
reviewer can recall no passage in which 
the authors come out openly in favor of 
hedonistic ethics and sexual promiscu- 
ity. Yet the book certainly implies these 
attitudes. 

According to this book, Protestants 
used to agree with the Catholic con- 
demnation of masturbation, “although 
more recently some of them have at- 
tempted to utilize more scientific data” 
Cp. 169). There has been an “attempt” 
in Judeo-Christian cultures to “impose” 
pre-marital chastity Cp. 324). The “in- 
hibitions” acquired by practicing pre- 
marital chastity “may do such damage 
to the capacity to respond that it may 
take some years to get rid of them after 
marriage, if indeed they are ever dis- 
sipated” (p. 330). As for adultery—“the 
reconciliation of the married individual’s 
desire for coitus with a variety of sexual 
partners, and the maintenance of a sta- 
ble marriage, presents a problem. which 
has not been satisfactorily resolved in 
our culture” (p. 436). Many unmarried 
people, it seems, “are seriously disturbed 
because the only sources of sexual out- 
let available to them are either legally 
or socially disapproved” (p. 15). These 
passages are typical. The general view- 
point of the authors clearly is that mas- 
turbation, fornication, adultery, and ho- 
mosexual practices are at least not clear- 
ly wrong, that they do no obvious harm, 
that they have the positive advantage 
of making it easier to attain orgasm in 
marriage, and that traditional sex codes 
are subject to revision in the light of 
“more scientific data.” 

The Kinsey report can do a great deal 
of harm by subtly inculcating hedonism 
under the guise of science. Scientific re- 
search has a great deal of prestige in our 
generation—and deservedly so. However, 
the authors of this book combine their 
scientific data with a great many ethical 


judgments that represent nothing more 
than their personal opinions. There jg 
danger that the unalert reader may fyi 
to distinguish between them and may 
give to the unproved Kinsey ethics , 
respect that only proved scientific facts 
deserve. Bad ethics disguised as good g¢- 
ence is a danger to the unwary. That js 
why this book cannot be recommended 
to the general reader. To profit by it the 
reader must have the training and ex. 
perience to distinguish expertly between 
good and bad scientific research and 
good and bad ethics. 


Machine That Makes 
Slaves for the State 





THe Terror Macuine, by Gregory 
Klimov. Praeger. 400 pp. $4.00. 
Reviewed by Ellen Logue 


The Terror Machine will not work av 
tomatically and methodically upon its 
readers. For some, it will be a disap 
pointment—the evil of the communist 
system does not nauseate on every page 
of the book. For others, the book will 
be too deep or, perhaps, even too kindly 
a resume of the author's life from the 
time of his military college days in Rus 
sia until his escape from the Soviet zone 
of Germany. 

The machine, however, works quite 
well on its victims, turning men and 
women into servants of an omnipotent 
state. It is this truly terrifying process 
which Gregory Klimov, a sensitive and 
perceptive Russian engineer and lan- 
guage scholar, sets before the reader. It 
gave this one, at least, much to think of. 

The author describes, among others, 
Andrei, who hates the machine passion 
ately, but who has had his wings of 
freedom so clipped by terror that he 
gives the requisite responses to superiors 
and demands the same from the state’ 
enemies so that his own security will 
continue. Lisa is another “prisoner of 
the system” who seeks inordinately 
power in the forms of money, political 
marriage or brilliant performance in her 
spying commissions. The author won 





ders whether the scent of blood will one 
day seek them and the reader wonders 
how long the human person will sub 
mit to the machine before cracking up. 

The machine literally devours the 
mind and heart of man. His sources of 
knowledge are those determined “safe” 
by the state. His will is methodically 
trained to give primary allegiance to the 
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gate, but in a dictatorship the “state” 
can have such a different meaning al- 
most overnight that a man’s will be- 
comes groggy and he can assent to any- 
thing for the sake of food or family or 
gif unless his inner strength and out- 
ward expressions protect him. 

What gives pause is the frightening 
thought that such a machine could be 
put in operation here. One wonders just 
how much time is left to smash the ma- 
chine elsewhere and, more important, to 
prevent its presence in the free world. 
Freedom, essentially, is the victim of 
the machine and unless we, too, retain 
the freedom of spirit which becomes 
thoughtful action for the common good 
we are already unwittingly its victims. 

It is difficult to say whether, in the 
fnal analysis, the story of “the terror 
machine” or the author who has written 
so objectively and dispassionately of his 
life within it, is the more remarkable. 
Perhaps his former confreres will read 
it, secretly, and take hope; we, at least, 
can read it thoughtfully and learn. 


Divided Germany 

Tue Return oF Germany, by Norbert 
Muhlen. Henry Regnery. 310 pp. 
$4.50. 


Reviewed by Brother Finbarr, C.S.C. 
Norbert Muhlen’s The Return of Ger- 


many is an excellent substitute for an 
on-the-spot examination of present day 
conditions in East and West Germany. 
The author, a native German, gives us 
an objective analysis of the groups or 
parties seeking the power to direct a 
people whose initiative, drive and hard 
work outrival all the rest of the con- 
tinental peoples together. 

Of Hitler’s Third Reich, East Ger- 
many now has twenty-seven per cent of 
the population and thirty-one per cent 
of the area. Typical of the progress of 
restoration in East and West is the fact 
that of thirty-six bridges destroyed in 
East Berlin only four had been restored 
by 1952, whereas in West Berlin forty- 
two of forty-eight have been restored. 


The policy of the Allies—particularly 
of the United States—is to help Ger- 
many get on her feet again. Various po- 
litical scientists question the wisdom of 
this solution to what is, perhaps, the 
most difficult of our post-war problems. 
What of the arrogance of and undis- 
guised threats from a large percentage of 
the Germans? Will the Germans resist-or 
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help the Soviets in a showdown? Muh- 
len’s attempt to answer these and sim- 
ilar questions gives us a succinct under- 
standing of the enormous task confront- 
ing Chancellor Adenauer, but the lat- 
ter’s recent electoral triumph inspires 
hope for his determination to give peace 
to the world, social justice to men and 
a decent state to the people of Germany. 


Communist Thought 

And World Peace 

IMPERIAL Communism, by Anthony T. 
Bouscaren. Public Affairs Press. 256 
pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by Ferdinand A. Hermens 


M. B. Schnapper, the Executive Sec- 
retary of the American Council on Pub- 
lic Affairs, calls Professor Bouscaren’s 
book “a tract for our times which all 
should read and ponder.” The volume 
certainly is timely. The author has no 
difficulty demonstrating that the thought 
of Lenin as well as of Stalin was in- 
consistent with a policy of peace, the 
difference between the two being that 
for Stalin the interests of international 
communism were identified with those 
of the Soviet Union. The quotations 
along these lines collected by the au- 
thor in the first three chapters are ex- 
cellent, and certainly prove his point. 

In view of the industry, and the writ- 
ing ability, which went into this book, 
one is reluctant to express reservations. 
However, it seems, to this reviewer, that 
the author is inclined to overstate a good 
case. Thus, it is useful to list Russia’s 
wars of aggression, which are overlooked 
by too many Soviet apologists. But, 
should we include the Spanish civil war 
in the enumeration because the Com- 
munists took over the control of the 
“loyalist” government when the latter 
found that it could not win by itself? 
What the Communists did was ugly, 
but to say so is one thing, and to speak 
of a Russian war of aggression is some- 
thing else again. Similarly, it is alto- 
gether correct to say that, in the closing 
years of the second world war, Russia’s 
actions in Eastern and Central Europe 
became outright aggressive. Still, to list 
this phase as one of Russia’s wars of 
aggression would seem to place weapons 
into the hands of the—not yet extinct!— 
breed of Soviet apologists which they do 
not deserve. Besides, Russia’s sins during 
this period would hardly have been pos- 
sible without our own mistakes. 


This book also contains points of de- 
tail which call for criticism. Thus, Am- 
bassador Winant is blamed for our fail- 
ure to provide for safe access to Berlin. 
Professor Moseley has dealt with the 
matter in an article in Foreign Affairs 
and reached different conclusions, even 
if perhaps the story will not be complete 
until a way is found to deal with the 
subtler aspects of the policies pursued 
by the Morgenthau group without mere- 
ly opening old sores. 

The author's final remarks are pes- 
simistic; he implies the inevitability of 
an armed clash between the Communist 
world and the world of freedom. He is 
certainly right in his assumption that 
“peaceful, coexistence” is not possible 
with Russia, but would this fact also 
exclude the possibility of a prolonged 
modus vivendi? 


India, China and Japan 
Inrropuctnc Asta, by Lawrence H. 
Battistini. John Day. 289 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Richard J. Houk 


Despite the grandiose title of his book, 
Lawrence H. Battistini fails to introduce 
his readers to the world’s largest and 
most populated continent. Our valued 
ally, Turkey, guardian of the strategic 
Dardanelles; Israel, cause of innumer- 
able headaches for the world’s diplo- 
mats; the strategic members of the Arab 
League; resource-rich Ceylon; isolated 
Afghanistan; headline-happy Iran — all 
are excluded from the scope of this book 
without a word of explanation. Soviet 
Asia, including nearly half the con- 
tinent, merits two pages. The smaller 
countries of southeastern Asia are briefly 
considered. Korea and its troubled his- 
tory receives adequate discussion in a 
final chapter. 

There is no argument, however, that 
those nations which the author does dis- 
cuss—India, China and Japan—are treat- 
ed in an adequate manner for the av- 
erage reader. The apparent purpose of 
this book is to provide a brief descrip- 
tion of their geography, history, cultural 
backgrounds, economic and _ political 
problems. This Mr. Battistini accom- 
plishes in a methodical manner, having 
arranged his book for the convenience 
of either readers or those who wish to 
use it for reference. His material is com- 
pletely factual; none of it is startling or 
particularly controversial. In an appen- 
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articles which influenced the content of 
Introducing Asia. These references are 
up-to-date and will prove valuable to the 
reader who wishes to learn more about 
any particular aspect of India, China or 
Japan. There are also thirteen maps, 
the geographical value of which is so 
great as to make this reviewer almost 
forgive the author for his astonishing 
blunder in naming his book. 


Who, Why, Where Is Man? 
Tue Bic Picrure, by David Cort. 

Bobbs-Merrill. 269 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Robert L. Campbell 
Where man came from, why he is here 
and where he is going are the an 
nounced concerns of this effort. A reader 
attracted by these questions held out as 
bait can find not even the beginning of 
an answer here for David Cort just 
doesn't have one. 

To him, the Universe seems to be the 
ruling force. Of course, evolution has 
honored place. There is no discussion 
of religion other than Cort’s statement 
that it and all morality were probably 
invented by man for his self-protection 


and as a partial escape from complete 
aliveness. Love and sex to him are 
synonymous. 

Man, says the author, is a despecial- 
ized animal. Other animals are special 
ists: some, for instance, are hunters, 
some swimmers, some are flyers. Man 
does a combination of like things but 
concentrates on none. 

The one thing of sense in the volume 
is the observation that modern indus- 
trialized man tends to become as impas 
sively efhcient as his machines. 

Of man as a moral and spiritual be- 
ing—as well as a piece of matter—Cort 
seems to be in darkest ignorance, and 
this book is, in general, merely a shallow 
observation of man and his environment. 


Return to the Land 

Tue New Invasion, by Winefride No 
lan. St. Martin’s Press. 216 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by George M. Barmann 

This is the story of the rural living ex- 

periences of the author and her hus 

band, Jim, who migrated from England 

and settled on a hill farm in County 


Wicklow. 


One reviewer has called The New Ip. 
vasion an “Irish Egg and I.” Both are 
written by women who faced the diff. 
culties of bucolic life in surroundings 
alien to their previous environments, 
Beyond that, the similarities are super. 
ficial. Winefride Nolan, unlike Betty 
MacDonald of Egg fame, loved the land 
and harvested lasting rewards from farm 
life. 

There seems to be as much haggling 
over prices at an Irish fair—which is q 
market and not a fair in the American 
sense—as at an Algerian bazaar. But per 
haps only in Ireland is there the in- 
variably uninvited third party who al- 
most literally forces a compromise be- 
tween buyer and seller. Mrs. Nolan’s ac- 





count of Jim’s first livestock purchases 
is highly amusing. 

American readers wil! have difhculty 
with some of the words which apparent- 
ly are familiar to rural Irish ears, but 
alien to ours. 

The author's effervescent sense of hu- 
mor, her optimism and—despite the ety- 
mological connotation of the word—her 
urbanity are assets which make this 
chronicle well worth reading. 





By Rev. Francis B. Thornton 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS ON 
By Rev. J. V. Bainvel, S.J. 
Translated by Rev. John J. Sullivan, S.J. 
AND THE LIGHT SHINES 
IN THE DARKNESS 
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A colorful story of this humble priest of the people, who 
was advanced to the highest position in the Church, 224 
pages. $3.00. 


By Katherine Burton 
SO MUCH, SO SOON 


(Father Brisson, Founder of the Oblates of 
St. Francis de Sales) 


The story of a pioneer in youth guidance whose cause 
for beatification is now in Rome. The history of the rise 
and growth of this community in America from its be- 
ginning to the present day when the Oblates operate the 
largest school for boys in the world. 256 pages. $3.50. 


STARS BEYOND THE STORMS 


A fascinating biography on Father Pernet, founder of 
The Little Sisters of the Assumption, who require their 
members to be a combination of Registered Nurse and 
social worker, caring for the sick and poor. It is the 
story of the founding and growth of this apostolate of 
the family. 224 pages. $3.50. 





A Way of Life Through Mary 
Devotional studies of the spiritual life of Mary’s Im- 
maculate Heart and a guide to Catholic life for priests, 
religious, and lay people with Mary as the model. 256 
pages. $3.50. 


By Rev. Francis Willam 
Translated by Rev. Edwin Kaiser, C.PP.S. 


THE ROSARY: 
ITS HISTORY AND MEANING 


The story of the Rosary as an outgrowth of the Psalter 
oa80 other liturgical prayers of the Church. 224 pages. 
3.50. 


By Rev. Francis Willam 
Translated by Edwin Kaiser, C.PP.S. 


THE ROSARY IN DAILY LIFE 


This is a companion volume to the Rosary: Its History 
and Meaning which treats the devotional and historical 
aspects of each mystery of the Rosary and its application 
to everyday life. 228 pages. $3.50. 


At your local bookstore or 
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6-8 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK 8, N.Y. 
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Hunting and Fishing 
With Aldo Leopold 
Rounp River, from the Journals of Aldo 

Leopold, edited by Luna Leopold. Ox- 

ford University Press. 173 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by George M. Barmann 
For the greater part Round River is 
made up of excerpts from diaries writ- 
ten by the late Aldo Leopold, naturalist 
and conservationist, on hunting and fish- 
ing trips in this country, Canada and 
Mexico. It also includes several essays 
revealing some of the author's ideas on 
conservation. 

Whoever has listened to the tales of 
a huntsman or fisherman back from a 
rewarding trip afield is apt to agree that 
the vicarious pleasures of the listener are 
less than the narrating sportsman imag- 
ines. It is difficult, I believe, to become 
enthused about the game somebody else 
bagged or the fish you might have 
caught, had you been along. Thus this 
reviewer found the diary excerpts well- 
written but only mildly interesting. 

The essays are a different story, how- 
ever. Aldo Leopold had a fresh concept 
of soil conservation. For him, it meant 
retention of as much native flora and 
fauna as possible. And this, he pointed 
out, is rarely practiced by farmers be- 
cause of economic obstacles. The key to 
conservation is maintaining nature’s 
harmonious biological balance. We have 
not yet learned “to preserve all the parts 
of the land mechanism,” because not 
even the scientist can yet recognize all 
of them. 


“The last word in ignorance is the 
man who says of an animal or plant: 
‘What good is it?’ If the land mechan- 
ism as a whole is good, then every part 
of it is good, whether we understand it 
or not,” according to the author. Un- 
covering of the complexity of land or- 
ganism is the outstanding discovery of 
the twentieth century, Mr. Leopold be- 
lieved. 


Once Over Lightly 

With Lucile Hastley 

Tue Mouse Hunter, by Lucile Has- 
ley. Sheed and Ward. 242 pp. $2.75. 
Reviewed by Beryl Hoskin 


Lucile Hasley scores again with another’ 


collection of essays and stories in the 
same whimsical vein as her Reproach- 
fully Yours. 

If you are not already familiar with 
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Drawing by Charles Schwartz 
From “Round River” 


the author’s very personal style, and her 
manner of treating lightly almost every- 
thing, however sacred, you may be a 
little upset until you fall in line. But it 
is very likely that you will fall in line 
quickly, because the first essay, called 
“Charlotte Mary Josephine,” is a de- 
lightful character study of Lucile Has- 
ley’s mother mingled with some of the 
most sensible psychology you may find 
on mother-and-daughter relationships. 


To criticize some of the essays for a 
lack of smoothness might be understand- 
able. But who cares about smoothness 
when an essay like “Load That Plate, 
Lift That Fork” presents such an enter- 
taining solution for solving racial prob- 
lems. When a Catholic white women’s 
study group decided to invite a group 
of Catholic Negro women to join their 
club, they solved what might be a social 
problem by turning the meetings into 
fabulous dinners cooked by the best 
cooks in the group. The experiment 
proved so successful that in 1950 the 
group was nominated as an entry for 
the national Lane Bryant award for the 
“group contributing most to the welfare 
and happiness of the community.” 


Some of the author's remarks about 
herself bear repeating, as they give a 
much better idea of the author’s style 
than anything the reviewer may have 
to say. For instance, she says, “My biog- 
raphy doesn’t amount to a hill of beans. 
I was born at 631 Diamond Avenue, 
South Bend, Indiana, and I now live at 


1253 Diamond Avenue. Very cosmopol- 
itan, eh?” As a convert to Catholicism, 
she frankly admits her non-intellectual 
approach to the Church. She says, “My 
sole intellectual approach to the Church 
consisted in lifting a finger and pushing 
the buzzer at a Catholic rectory.” 

The last part of the book contains 
some clever short stories, which, perhaps 
more than the essays, show the author’s 
ability as a writer. Told with a sensitive 
understanding of human nature, they 
particularly may have appeal to the new 


Catholic. 


The World and Work 

Of William Shakespeare 

SHAKESPEARE: His Worip anp His 
Work, by M. M. Reese. St. Martin’s 
Press. 589 pp. $6.75. 


Reviewed by Msgr. I. J. Semper 


This book, written for the average read- 
er of Shakespeare’s plays who “wants to 
know such things about the way they 
were written, and the man who wrote 
them, as will sharpen his enjoyment of 
them in the library or the theatre,” 
might well have been entitled Shake- 
speare for Everyman, or Shakespeare 
Without Tears, if the latter title had 
not been pre-empted by Margaret Web- 
ster. During the past quarter of a cen- 
tury an army of learned specialists have 
written monumental works of painstak- 
ing research bearing on every phase of 
Shakespeare studies, so much so that 
one expert did not hesitate to declare: 
“The door of Shakespeare’s workshop 
stands ajar.” They have unearthed 
many interesting facts but it is not likely 
that the general reader will have either 
the time or the inclination to master 
their books. The chief merit of Mr. 
Reese’s volume is that he has made their 
discoveries available in an easy-flowing 
and limpid narrative, which never loses 
itself in a marsh of minutiae or in a 
jungle of technical terms. 

The best way to appreciate Shake- 
speare’s plays is to see them in the thea- 
tre produced by competent actors, but 
today it is only rarely that we are af- 
forded the opportunity to witness a per- 
formance. We must therefore heed the 
advice: Take and read. However, since 
Shakespeare wrote some three hundred 
years ago, when conditions governing 
the drama and the stage were poles apart 
from those with which we are familiar 
today, it is manifest that his plays can- 
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not be read with the fullest understand- 
ing and enjoyment apart from a knowl- 
edge of his background and his dramatic 
technique. Mr. Reese’s volume is a mine 
of information on Shakespeare’s environ- 
ment, the Stratford of his youth, the 
London of his maturity, the theatres, so 
different from our own, which condi- 
tioned his craftsmanship, the actors for 
whom he tailored the parts in which 
they appeared, the playwrights by whom 
he was influenced, and the audience to 
whose taste for romance, thrills and hu- 
mor he catered, but as a rule without 
sacrificing his artistry. 

For full measure Mr. Reese offers a 
discussion of Shakespeare’s personality, 
in which he is careful to distinguish be- 
tween what we know with certainty and 
what should be dismissed as idle gossip, 
and also a penetrating analysis of Shake- 
speare’s art as it bears on the nature of 
man and on the poetic creation of char- 
acter. 

This book used in conjunction with 
a good one-volume edition of the plays 
should afford the reader who desires to 
master Shakespeare many hours of ab- 
sorbing and profitable reading. 


A Rich and Varied 

Collection of Poems 

New Poems sy American Poets, 
edited by Rolfe Humphries. Ballan- 
tine Books. 179 pp. Hard cover, $2.00; 
paper, 35c. 

Review by Sister M. Therese, S.D.S. 
As its editor, Rolfe Humphries remarks 
in his introduction, this collection is no 
“scissor-and-paste job” gathered from cur- 
rent magazines, verse columns in news- 
papers, or other anthologies. The result 
is an assemblage of some two hundred 
poems by fifty-three poets, from at least 
a third of whom one might expect poet- 
ry of distinction. Wysten Hugh Auden 
is here, so too Padraic Colum, and such 
names as Marianne Moore, Louise Bo- 
gan, Babette Deutsch, Wallace Stevens 
and William Carlos Williams, whose 
work appears in most American anthol- 
ogies of any merit. There are lesser 
voices too, with whom we have become 
increasingly familiar through the con- 
sistent high quality of their work, such 
as May Sarton, Louise Townsend Nich- 
oll, Robert Francis and Richard Eber- 
hard. Women’s voices are frequent—and 
a number of poets, half a dozen more or 
less—appear for the first time with poems 
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that would scintillate in any literary 
debut. 

But what will strike the reader first 
in these poems is the recurrent, positive 
stress in the themes, apropos of which 
Rolfe Humphries comments that “we 
believe in life more than we say we do.” 
In a wide variety of subject-matter there 
is a predominance of the serious philo- 
sophic note perhaps for the very reason 
Donald C. Babcock implies in his “Neo- 
platonic Soliloquy,” 

The soul must have, for its great need, 

An otherness on which to feed. 

The soul must have, and this no less, 

Surpassage of all otherness. 

Poems on classical subjects are as well 
in evidence, as are those on nature, mu- 
sic, art and themes of scholastic com- 
ment. There are a number of excellent 
religious poems far removed indeed 


from the usual sentimental variety. 
Richard Eberhard’s “St. Anne de 


Beaupre” is one of them, and Philip 
Murray’s “A Little Litany to Saint Fran- 
cis” is evidence of that too rare genre— 
the poem that is a poem in its own right, 
and a prayer as well. 

The two Auden selections are typical- 
ly Audenesque, of sharp sociological tex- 
ture. “Woods,” which first appeared in 
The Listener, is a searching appraisal of 
a country’s culture by norm of its woods: 

A well-kept forest begs Our Lady’s grace: 

Someone is not disgusted, or at least 

Is laying bets upon the human race 

Retaining enough deecncy to last; 

The trees encountered on a country stroll 

Reveal a lot about a country’s soul. 

Also standing out by their excellence are 
Padraic Colum’s nine poems which 
touch on facets of the landscape of his 
beloved Ireland, from the splendidly 
poignant “On Not Hearing the Birds 
Sing in Ireland” to the nostalgic lilting 
ballad, “Dublin: The Old Squares,” 
where Colum is at his brightest pace. 

In sum, this is a remarkably fine col- 
lection, of rich, varied content, modern 
form, and carefully selected verse, rep- 
resenting a cross-section of the work of 
some of the best among our poets writ- 
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ing today in America. Its dignity, tich. 
ness, even profundity in certain pieces 
juxtaposed with occasional humor and 
satiric epigram, make the volume suited 
to the casual reader as well as to the 
poetry lover. And though a few poems 
may mar the fine standards of the 
whole, these can be easily passed over 
in view of the other excellences of this 
collection. In a day of deluge of lesser 
anthologies these New Poems should 
find a place in any library or personal 
collection. 


A Lot of Common Sense 
On the Meaning of Poetry 
Beyonp Criticism, by Karl Shapiro. 

University of Nebraska Press. 73 pp, 

$3.00. 

Reviewed by Rev. Thomas Grady 
This is a reasonable and sound study of 
the meaning of poetry. There is a lot 
of common sense here, no vanity of ex- 
pression, nothing esoteric, just an hon- 
est, earnest inquiry into the meaning of 
poetry. 

Mr. Shapiro’s inquiry begins with a 
bit of circling around his subject: poetry 
is not fancy prose, not inventiveness, 
not fancifulness, not worship of lan- 
guage, not nihilism, not mysticism, not 
communism nor any “ism” but is the 
apprehension and expression of a par- 
ticular experience. The truth of poetry 
is the truth of experience. The. beauty, 
the power of poetry derive from experi- 
ence—from immediate, personal contact 
with some reality. Shapiro says in more 
familiar language what Hopkins said 
when he described a poem as an ines 
cape of reality. 

The form of a poem is symmetry plus 
harmony plus wholeness. This form is 
a creation of the poet who so fuses 
his experience with diction, imagery, 
rhythm, meter and music that he traps 
the experience, reveals it, makes it com 
municable not precisely as knowledge 
but rather as experience itself, A poet's 
technical skill is of profound importance 
but not in or for itself. 

A poet must be a man of extraordi- 
nary humility or (call it) sincerity of 
honesty. His exclusive effort must be 
“ceaseless engagement with the 
quality of experience itself; . . . finding 
the wholeness of the situation itself; . .. 
to give finality to the particular personal 
human truth.” Preachment, play with 
words, deliberate obscurity, display: 
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these are for charlatans or amateurs. 





A poet very well might destroy him- 
gif as a poet and even as a man if he 
tries desperately to be what a poet never 
i; meant to be. He may try to be a 
‘ymbolist” to attain knowledge of some 
» FE absolute about which he fashions song. 
+ f He might fancy himself the creator and 
; # arbiter of all things. Or, viewing the 
t — wreckage of symbolists and seers, he 
| f may, as so many young poets do today, 
|B flee to indifference, egoism, despair: “all 
things are nothing to me.” 

Although the true poet achieves po- 
etry only in an internal atmosphere that 
is timeless, unpolitical, unturbulent, he 
isnot one who has withdrawn from the 
world but one who has attained quiet 
by a humble and honest awareness of 
the whole world around him and of his 
whole self. CShall we say perspective? 
honesty? Hopkins called this integrity 
| § “masculinity.” ) 

While these essays are brief and some- 
what incomplete, they are good. The 
ideas are not really original but, sadly, 
they are neither current nor familiar. 
Every serious reader will find this book 
meaty, provocative, and delightful. 
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Open Letters by 
Francois Mauriac 
Letrers ON Art AND LITERATURE, by 

Francois Mauriac. Translated by Ma- 

trio Pei. Philosophical Library. 120 pp. 

$3.00. 

Review by Sr. Mary David, S.S.N.D. 
To the reader of these “open letters” 
pethaps their most amazing quality is 
their sporadic ingenuousness. Although 
Mauriac the novelist exerts a grim com- 
pulsion to interest, like a surgeon with 
scalpel in hand, Mauriac the critic in- 
vites co-operation, working with all the 
absorption of a sculptor wielding mallet 
and chisel. He is invested not only with 
exquisite skill, but also with contagious 
enthusiasm. 

The collaboration he solicits extends 
from an estimate of the significance of 
George Bernanos to a criticism of Ro- 
land Petit’s burlesque of Carmen, a state- 
ment of the editorial policy of La Table 
Ronde, and a studied condemnation of 
the methods of the routier apostolate. 
Perhaps few people, apart from his 
French contemporaries, are informed 
enough on these questions to be able to 
evaluate all Mauriac’s judgments; cer- 
tainly this reviewer is not among them. 
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Francois Mauriac: Enthusiasm and skill 





Van Wyck Brooks: Common sense 


Nevertheless, be it here stated that the 
critic's pronouncement on Bernanos as 
showing “no semblance of reality in his 
holy and terrible characters” and yet re- 
maining “a witness of the Love which 
is no longer loved” is luminous. 

An unexpected charm of Christian 
charity emerges from the essay on the 
Claudel-Gide correspondence. In the 
first place, this particular open letter is 
addressed now—this year—to Jacques 
Riviere, who died in 1925. Riviere, it 
will be remembered, was that one of 
Mauriac’s contemporaries who was con- 
verted through correspondence with 
Claudel, then relapsed, and finally re- 
pented. To such a sympathetic corre- 
spondent Mauriac directs his timely ob- 
servation that it is too soon to abandon 


hope for Gide. He writes with faith 
whose childlike purity is all the more 
emphatic because he so obviously knows 
the sordid background of the situation. 

Despite their brevity, these Letters are 
jewels—diverse in content and in qual- 
ity—valuable for their themes, but far 
more so for the light they throw upon 
their author. 


A Philosophy 
Of Literature 


THe Writer 1x America, by Van 
Wyck Brooks. Dutton. 203 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Donald Benedict 


Originally intended as a statement of 
the reasons motivating his great five- 
volume study of American letters, this 
little work has been somewhat enlarged, 
to become in great part a statement of 
Brooks’ philosophy of literature. As such, 
it complements and will remind the 
reader very much of an earlier formula- 
tion of Brooks’ critical thinking, The 
Opinions of Oliver Allston. 

If one were to single out a quality 
that both these books possess, and that 
make them worth reading—and parts of 
them worth re-reading—it would be lit- 
erary common sense, or good sense—the 
sort of thing that Johnson had in mind 
whenever he advised Boswell, “Clear 
your mind of cant.” This insistence 
upon common sense characterizes espe- 
cially the first essay “On Certain Crit- 
ics,” with its scorn for literary artists 
who make “poetic autonomy” the great 
end, and who, together with the hand- 
ful of critics who claim to appreciate 
them, take pride in writing for “a small 
company of adept readers.” This quality 
appears, too, in the chapter on “Trans- 
nationalism,” in which the insistence of 
Oliver Allston is repeated upon the im- 
portance that the writer draw from what 
is best in his own country—even his own 
region, while not being narrowly insular 
or provincial. On the artist and politics, 
Brooks has some fine things to say; one 
thinks of Charlie Chaplin or of Picasso 
when reading, “. . . when artists are 
‘above politics’ they are apt to lend them- 
selves to politics that first destroy their 
country and then themselves.” 

Some limitations the critical thought 
of Brooks has: he does not understand, 
for instance, what-it is that Eliot, 
Waugh, Greene and others of the pres- 
ent day mean by their insistence. upon 
the place of sin or even of God in the 
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world; Brooks would do away with St. 
Augustine and Pascal because they pre- 
vent writers and men from being optim- 
ists; but he would retain St. Francis. He 
does not see, of course, that St. Francis’ 
theology also included sin and the Four 
Last Things. 

But the good things in the volume far 
outnumber those to which exception 
must be taken, and it will be read with 
enjoyment not only by those who have 
read Makers and Finders, but by all who 
believe that there is a close and neces- 
sary connection between literature and 


life. 


Dilemma of Writers 
In the Modern World 


Tue Fortorn Demon, by Allen Tate. 
Henry Regnery. 176 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Sr. Mary Aquin, B.V.M. 


After twenty-five years as a leading poet, 
critic and editor, Mr. Tate speaks with 
authority when he calls the man of let- 
ters today a “forlorn demon.” 

In the opening essay of this collec- 
tion he points out that the dilemma 
arises from two sources. One goes back 
to the seventeenth century when Des- 
cartes, the “new strategist of our own 


phase of the war,” divided the field be- 
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tween the “dehumanized society of sec- 
ularism” and the “eternal society of the 
communion of the human spirit.” In our 
own day secularism has all but gained 
the field. Because by his very profession 
the man of letters must give a full re- 
port of reality as he imaginatively sees 
it, he must either support secularism 
with its half-men and its plotless drama 
or withdraw from it and riddle its shams 
and pretensions. 

Most of the outstanding writers have 
adopted the latter role, says Tate. What 
is also noteworthy is that the leading 
characters in their fiction have similarly 
refused to participate in the “full action 
of society.” The prime limiting factor 
for any artist is the “total complex of 
sensibility and thought, of belief and ex- 
perience, in the society” from which the 
fiction emerges. If this “total complex” 
is basically secularistic, so much the 
worse for the artist. On the one hand, 
he must communicate to a secular so- 
ciety; on the other, he must explore the 
world of the spirit. 


The other cause of the demon’s “for- 
lorn” situation is the current tendency 
to regard literature as mere communica- 
tion. In other words, it is an attempt to 
“sway, affect, or otherwise influence a 
crowd.” It pre-supposes a mechanistic 
psychology of stimulus and response 
which makes man little more than a 
slave. Against this perverting of the hu- 
man image, Mr. Tate projects his con- 
cept of the true vocation of the man of 
letters. This vocation is to forward what 
Maritain calls the “supra-temporal des- 
tiny” of man. Without love, there is no 
communication. With love, there is not 
only communication but communion, 
two spirits sharing the one lost truth 
which must be perpetually recovered, 
the truth of man’s spiritual destiny. 

Such, in short, is the viewpoint un- 
derlying the eight complete essays and 
a group called “Miscellany.” Since most 
of them were delivered as lectures or as 
occasional addresses, Mr. Tate does not 
develop his viewpoint systematically 
from one essay to the next as a unifying 
principle, but it does appear in all. 

Examining other aspects of his cen- 
tral viewpoint, Tate gives an illuminat- 
ing appraisal of Longinus, an analysis of 
Johnson on the metaphysical poets, a 
moving tribute to Hart Crane, an ex- 
plication of a Donne poem, and his own 
reasons for voting to award Ezra Pound 
the Bollingen Prize. In all of these es- 








says Tate reveals what R. P. Blackmy 
has called his “powerful, because yp. 
usually integrated, sensibility.” 

It may be that Tate’s integration of 
sensibility led him to join the Catholic 
Church in 1950, or it may be that his 
faith helped to integrate his sensibility, 
In either case, this book, his fourteenth 
in a distinguished career, exemplifies 
what he himself calls the virtue prope 
to a man of letters: the “mastery of g 
disciplined language” which has not 
shunned the “full report of the reality 
conveyed to him by his awareness,” _ 






Philosophical Study 
Of Artist and Muse 
Cuom oF Musgs, by Etienne Gilson. 

Translated by Maisie Ward. Sheed 

and Ward. 196 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Sister Mary Genevieve 
Creative power. is one thing; its release 
is another. Only a great love can serve 
as the inspiration to wrest the beautiful 
from the soul of a poet or painter, a 
musician or sculptor. This is woman's 
role. But it is woman as Muse with 
which we are concerned here for won- 
an as lover will wreck the work of 
beauty. 

A poet, indeed any artist, must have 
his Muse or so it would seem from a 
reading of this graceful, pithy study of 
six great artists and their Muses: Pe 
trarch and lovely Laura, Beaudelaire 
and his “too charming” Mme. Sabatier, 
Wagner and irresistible Mathilde, Au- 
guste Comte and steely Clotilde, Mae- 
terlinck and willful Georgette, Goethe 
and his “uniquely daemonic” Lili. In 
presenting these studies M. Gilson dis: 
covers in lucid, skillful strokes the linea 
ments of these selected artists and the 
women who surely contributed vastly to 
their masterpieces. In them he draws 
those nice distinctions expected, to be 
sure, of a mind like his. The elusive in 
this perennial problem of the role of 
Muse in the artistic process is impris 
oned in this clear, penetrating analysis. 


That “the Muse is precisely the wom- 
an through whom is revealed a beauty 
which transcends her and which the art- 
ist serves through his art with com 
pletely religious devotion” is the main- 
spring of the problem. Laura, for exam- 
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ple, was the “inexhaustible spring of 
his song” for Petrarch. She “aroused his 
slumbering genius and drew his soul 


upwards.” And Wagner of his Mathil- 
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de: “With you alone | can reach the 
crowning achievement.” But let the 
Muse become his lover and the artist is 
reduced immeasurably. Witness Beau- 
delaire and Marie, “the lovely witch” of 
LIrreparable. No; the Muse must not 
be possessed. Moreover, no Muse can 
choose to become such. She is chosen 
by the artist. “Neither Laura nor Marie, 
nor any other Muse, has any part in 
her election.” For it is the artist not the 
man, it is art, not sex, that ravishes the 
soul of the poet in determining his 
Muse. And this whole, happy business 
ends in a kind of religion, for the great 
poet truly does “serve art with complete- 
ly religious devotion.” 

M. Gilson ends this excellent work 
with two superb chapters discussing 
“Art and Eros” and “The Artist and the 
Saint.” Must one renounce art if one 
would be a saint? 

With characteristic modesty Gilson 
does not pretend to have said here the 
last word on the meaning of Muses. He 
suggests merely, but for us his sugges- 
tions are so persuasive that we are quite 
caught and captivated by his delicate 
and no less vital mastery of his subject. 


An “Enemy of Our Children” 

Looks at Public Schools 

QuacKERY IN THE Pustic ScHoots, by 
Albert Lynd. Little, Brown: Atlantic. 
282 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by William Mang, C.S.C. 


Professors of Education were members 
of a national educational committee for 
the first time in 1899. Since then they, 
and school administrators trained by 
them, have practically taken over con- 
trol of accrediting agencies, state depart- 
ments of education, and many other im- 
portant policy-making groups in educa- 
tion. As a result, these persons have 
great influence on educational practices 
and standards. Quackery in the Public 
Schools, by businessman Albert Lynd, a 
former college teacher of history and 
school board member, is an outspoken 
protest against their domination of pub- 
lic elementary and secondary education. 
The title is misleading: the book is con- 
cerned primarily with the pernicious in- 
fluence on American education of the 
Philosophy of John Dewey as expound- 
ed by William H. Kilpatrick, and only 
secondarily with shortcomings of public 
schools. 


Mr. Lynd rightly objects to many 
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present-day educational practices. He de- 
plores the destruction of the older high 
school curriculum and the current un- 
due emphasis on uncertain “pupil 
needs”; he questions the sincerity of 
those who describe the “progressive” 
school as modern, creative, democratic, 
“pulsating,” and the older school as tra- 
ditional, formal, authoritarian, dull, 
etc.; he ridicules the multiplication of 
courses in Education, often with little 
content and much duplication, which 
professional educators prescribe for the 
certification of teachers; he scorns those 
professors of Education who defend 
themselves and their theories by calling 
their critics enemies of the public 
schools and of “our children.” 


Similar views have been expressed by 
other critics of “progressive” educators 
and their theories, but few have used 
language as vigorous as that of Mr. 
Lynd. He cuts persons and ideas of the 
“modern school” down to size, and this 
is especially true in the chapter on “The 
World of Professor Kilpatrick.” He de- 
flates the self-importance of many pro- 
fessors of Education, but in the opinion 
of this reviewer he errs in doubting their 
sincerity. 

As means to improve the schools, the 
author recommends higher salaries to 
attract better and more independent 
teachers, proper care in selecting the 
local superintendent of schools, and 
constant watchfulness on the part of 
citizens that their schools offer the type 
of education the community wants. 

Not even conservatives in education 
will agree with everything in this book. 
But many will subscribe to a quotation 
referring to public school teachers to 
whom the book is dedicated: “One thing 
only . . . prevents our established sys- 
tem of education from crumbling into 
the dust and ashes of the minds that 
devised it, and that is the stubborn vir- 
tue of individual teachers.” 





A Town Made Famous 
By John Brown’s Raid 


Tue Rar, by Laurence Greene. Henry 
Holt. 246 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by George A. Woods 
When dawn brought up the curtain at 
Harpers Ferry that October morning in 
1859 it revealed an act that was to serve 
as a prelude to the Civil War. Some of 
the characters were already on stage— 
Robert E. Lee, J. E. B. Stuart. Others 
like John Wilkes Booth and Stonewall 
Jackson were assembled in the wings, 
minor actors now but ones who would 
some day achieve top-billing in another 
drama. It was John “Osawatomie” 
Brown who played the leading role and 
who would ever-after be something of 
an enigma to historians and critics. 

As it was Brown in Kansas, Missouri 
and Virginia who fanned the sparks of 
discontent so it is Brown in this book 
who supplies the moments of intensity. 
Ardent abolitionist and leader of the 
abortive plot against slavery, Brown is 
presented as a scripture-quoting, mes- 
meric man of granite hardness, “who 
with one son dead by his side and an- 
other shot through felt the pulse of his 
dying son with one hand and held a 
rifle in the other.” Perhaps he was above 
the common sensibilities of men and, 
as he answered in defense, “an instru- 
ment in the hand of God.” This book 
attempts no analysis of Brown, simply 
referring to him as a Homeric figure of 
misguided zeal. But the admiration is 
implicit. 

The author’s intention is to provide 
a biography of a town—Harpers Ferry. 
In this he has succeeded, creating a 
sketchy and not too interesting narrative 
of the town’s origins, development and 
subsequent destruction when caught in 
the vise of opposing armies. His tend- 
ency to inject cynical comments period- 


ically is regrettable and distracting. He: 


gives an eye-witness account of happen- 
ings from the viewpoint of the towns- 
folk, after having culled papers, letters 
and journals of contemporaries of the 
raid. Selectively there are many inter- 
esting features, such as the all too brief 
survey of Brown’s twenty-one followers, 
the ensuing violence and the desecrating 
retribution taken by citizens given cour- 
age through daylight and alcohol. The 
thin line between right and wrong is 
not always clearly defined. 
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LETTER FROM ENGLAND 





October, 1953 


a four years ago now I con 
tributed my first “Letter from Eng- 
land” to Books on Trial. In it 1 endeav- 
oured to give some estimate of condi- 
tions in this country, among Catholics 
particularly, as they affect the world of 
letters, and put forward various consid 
erations that have to be borne in mind 
in any evaluation of the present posi- 
tion. What I said then is still valid in 
the main, | believe, though there have 
been certain modifications of a minor 
nature. 

I mentioned our four major reviews 
(Blackfriars, The Dublin Review, The 
Downside Review, The Month; the first 
and last are monthly, the two others 
quarterly ) and hazarded a guess that be- 
tween them they could not muster 12, 
000 subscribers. Shockingly low as that 
figure is, | believe that it was a gener 
ous estimate and I wonder indeed if 
6,000 is not perhaps nearer the mark. 
Circulation figures are, of course, little 
guide to a review's influence and too 
much should not therefore be argued 
from them; it remains true that in a 
community numbering something like 
three million our reviews have a dis 
gracefully low circulation—particularly 
when it is remembered that not all their 
subscribers are Catholics. 

Last year more books were published 
in this country than ever before Cup- 
wards of 18,000 of them). In an age 
when television, the cinema and “com- 
ics” are producing, we are told on all 
sides, a race of near-illiterates, that is a 
surprising phenomenon, but it would 
need more space than I have at my dis- 
posal to furnish readers with an analysis 
of those figures which would explain 
them adequately. Most of the books no- 
ticed in these Letters in the past have 
been from publishers who specialize in 
books for Catholics or have belonged 
under the heading of “books likely to 
interest Catholics.” But I have tried to 
avoid too narrow a conception of what 
should fall within this latter categorv. 
Owing to conditions in the past Cath- 
olics are inclined to present a ghetto- 
like mentality to the outer world Cit has 
not entirely disappeared from some of 
our publications—particularly those - of 
the more ephemeral kind); generally 
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speaking however it is on the way out 
and in this latter half of the twentieth 
century other tendencies may be ob 
served. 

The publishing houses which cater 
for Catholics principally Cbut by no 
means exclusively) have shown in re- 
cent years a considerable widening of 
their scope—their lists evince something 
very different from the spirit that pre 
vailed thirty or even twenty years ago. 
There are still, unfortunately, difficul 
ties in the circulation of books by Cath 
olics issued by these houses. Too often 
such books do not attract the notice that 
they deserve in the non- religious press; 
frequently they are not reviewed outside 
Catholic Cand a few other religious) 
publications. It is to be feared that the 
fact that they bear the marks of coming 
from Catholic sources acts prejudicially. 
In a circulating library the other day | 
overheard a conversation between two 
readers. One picking a book at random 
from the shelves chanced to see the Im- 
primatur at the back of the title page. 
“You don’t want to bother with that,” 
remarked his companion pointing to the 
splurge of bold type, “that shows it’s 
R.C.” Too many worthwhile books are 
written off by non-Catholics as merely 
“R.C.” Whether it is always necessary 
to obtain an Imprimatur for all books 
issued under Catholic auspices and 
whether it is always necessary to print 
it so prominently with a bold Maltese 
cross before the diocesan’s name are 
questions that require discussion. (In 
France they sometimes print the Im- 
primatur at the end of the book and 
very inconspicuously. Sometimes too it 
is omitted entirely, even though it has 
been granted—an example is the large 
volume Satan published by the Etudes 
Carmelitaines. ) 


* UNFORTUNATE characteristic of 
much of the work published by 
Catholics primarily for Catholics is the 
lack of healthy self-criticism. By reading 
a great deal of our periodical literature 
and not a few of the books falling with- 
in the category the impression may be 
gained that we live in the best of pos- 
sible worlds and that whereas. all out- 
side is chaos within our self-made en- 


closure all is rosy. Nothing, of course, 


by L.C. SHEPPARD 


could be further from the truth; self 
satisfaction, indeed, is an insidious fail. 
ing. It is often urged that we must pre. 
sent a united front to the outside world, 
but what it is our duty to present is the 
truth, and the details of organization, 
the “party line” and the rest are mat 
ters of an entirely different order; since 
we are in possession of the truth we are 
too often inclined to mistake the details 
—the mere human details—of Church 
government and ecclesiastical policy for 
part of it. , 


This is a weakness, obviously, and 





though it was excusable in the past—the 
Church in England had its back to the 
wall for so long that the habit has per. 
haps become ingrained—it is surely no 
longer so now. It is significant too that 
in the period when over here we were 
just emerging from the catacombs 
(roughly 1800-45) the general attitude 
showed a far greater degree of self-crit 
icism. 

Two notable exceptions to this regret- 
table tendency are The Downside Re 
view and Blackfriars. The Downside Re 
view is continually breaking new theo- 
logical ground and though it contrives 
to keep its readers in touch with the 
trends of thought on the continent it is 
by no means, as frequently happens in 
such cases, a pale reflexion of what is 
going on abroad. Its fifty pages of book 
reviews every quarter, reaching a high 
standard of criticism, are well worth the 
price of the review. Blackfriars (on 3 
smaller scale—it is a monthly) endeay- 
ours to perform the same function; in 
general it is refreshing and stimulating 
though its occasional special numbers on 
a single subject are apt, I consider, to 
go beyond the function of a monthly 





review: a book is what is usually re 
quired in such circumstances. The June 
number of Blackfriars carried a highly 
interesting article by Archbishop Rob 
erts, S.J., on authority. Two quotations 
will show the line he takes far better 
than a commentary: 

That the government of the Church is 
divinely committed to the Pope and Bish 
ops does not mean that this authority is 10 
for the people. It is for the people to a de 
gree beyond anything that the most fanat 
ical democrat ever thought of. The Pope 
may or may not delegate to the laity—there 
has, in fact, been immensely greater variety 


(Continued on page 98) 
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BIOGRAPHY 


One Man’s Story Is That 

Of a Million Other Folk 

In tHE CasTLE oF My Skin, by George 
Lamming. McGraw-Hill. 313 pp. 
$3.75. 
Reviewed by John Figueroa 


The title of this book is a variation on 
a line of verse by another West Indian 
writer—You in the castle of your skin, 
I the swine herd.” This striking line is 
addressed by Derreck Walcott to the 
fairskinned girl who has rejected his 
wooing because of his too dark skin; 
and he expressed the distance between 
them—a distance created by society and 
maintained by the lady in question—by 
this striking image: “You in the castle 
of your skin, 1 the swine herd.” 

Mr. George Lamming has significant- 
ly, in his title, made the switch from 
“your skin” being the castle, to “my 
skin” being the castle; and thus hints 
at the maturity and balance which is to 
be found throughout this book. It could 
have been, but is definitely not, just 
another colorful description of growing 
up on a coral island, or of being, in 
many ways, the underdog financially, 
racially and socially. Mr. Lamming’s 
skin encloses so much maturity and 
warmth and keen observation that his 
book presents to us the events of his 
early life in Barbados with a pleasing 
inwardness and a certain symbolic sig- 
nificance which will speak to swine- 
herds as well as to princesses. 


One of the most interesting things, 
for me, about this book is that although 
it deals with the author (who is also a 
poet) as a young man, it is in no usual 
sense an autobiography. For Mr. Lam- 
ming’s poetic gift comes out not only in 
the music and exactness and imagery of 
his writing, but also in his ability to take 
living experience and turn it into sig- 
nificant fiction, that is, into “a symbolic 
repetition of the story of millions of 
simple folk, sprawled over half of the 
world’s surface and involving more than 
half of the human race” (as Richard 
Wright puts it in his introduction ‘to 
the American edition). And, I would 
add, the symbolism will speak warmly 
and significantly to many who are in no 
sense “simple folk.” 


The book has many delightful comic 
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scenes; scenes charged with real down 
to earth peasant humour. Nor is it lack- 
ing in pathos: the two old characters, 
Ma and Pa, as they look on at the 
changes going on around them, bring 
us often close to laughter and close to 
tears, and always close to a loving hu- 
man ripeness. The author's re-creation 
of the dreams and conversation of child- 
hood is masterly; and the discussion 
which takes place at school, on Empire 
Day, about how the king’s image got on 
to the pennies which have’ been distrib- 
uted, is not to be missed. 


The writing of the book achieves a 
marked objectivity and richness. Such 
dialect as there is does suggest the 
speech rhythms and special tang of Bar- 
badian speech, but it is dialect artistic- 
ally re-created and not slavishly re- 


corded. 


In the Castle of My Skin will please 
and satisfy all lovers of a good book, for 
it has universal appeal; it is rich with- 
out being lush, and intense, in parts, 
without being strident. But there are at 
least two further reasons why it should 
be widely read in the U.S.A. First, it 
recalls very strongly certain of Mark 
Twain’s writings. Second, it will sug- 
gest to the careful reader how in many 
ways, in the West Indies, the human 
problem of being truly human, regard- 
less of race, in the face of social and 
financial disabilities, presents itself in 





Portrait of George eo by 
West Indian.artist Denis Williams 


forms which are not very much like the 
forms which arise in the U.S. From this 
book U.S. citizens can see how the at- 
titudes of the West Indies, and the Brit- 
ish, to racial problems differ from those 
of the U.S., and in seeing this they may 
come closer to understanding why to 
the outsider the racial tensions within 
the U.S. seem so scandalous. 

But this book is in no sense a po- 
litical tract or a sociological thesis; it 
will be read with great pleasure by all; 
it will give an insight into a kind of life 
unknown to most people, and it-will dis- 
pose some to consider again the circum- 
stances in which some human beings 
are allowed to grow up, and it will make 
us all wonder at the resilience and 
adaptability of some humans, for Mr. 
Lamming, who started out by being 
bathed, in one of the back yards on a 
coral island, with water poured from a: 
skillet, and who had to run for his life 
from the big land owner's garden, is 
now an accepted author in England and 
will soon be read, one imagines, through- 


out the U.S. 


Builder—Chicago Style 

Bic Brix oF Cuicaco, by Lloyd Wendt 
and Herman Kogan. Bobbs-Merrill. 
384 pp. $4.00. 
Reviewed by P. C. Kleist 


Here is the detailed story of William 
Hale Thompson, who in his three no- 
torious terms as mayor of Chicago gave 
that city what was probably its worst 
administration, a distinction not easily 
come by as a consideration of other 
Chicago mayoralty administrations will 
prove. 

Thompson, contrary to most political 
legend, was the son of wealthy and 
prominent parents. He was first elected 
mayor because of the slick political ma- 
neuvering of “Poor Swede” Lundin, 
one-time patent medicine salesman and 
United States Congressman. While Big 
Bill the Builder stormed about launch- 
ing dire threats against King George of 
England and mouthing slogans (“Amer- 
ica First, Last and Always,” “Throw 
Away Your Hammer! Get a Horn! Be 
a Booster for Chicago!”) the men around 
Thompson, with his approval and sup- 
port, went to work to solidify their posi- 
tion. 

The results, as Chicago newspaper- 
men Kogan and Wendt record them, are 
either hilarious or tragic reading, de- 
pending on your frame of mind. 
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CHRISTMAS STORIES 





12. SET ALL AFIRE by Louis de Wohl 23 
1. THE FIRST CHRISTMAS by Father Denis O’Shea The dramatic life of St. Francis Xavier, Jesuit missionary, 
The story of Christmas enriched with details of the scenery, from his student days in Paris to his death on a desert isle off 
customs and thought of Judea at the time Christ came into the China coast, is the subject of a novel by the author of 24 
the world. $3.00 The Quiet Light. $3.00 
2. ONE RED ROSE FOR CHRISTMAS by Paul Horgan 13. SHEPHERD’S TARTAN by Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, 0O.P. 
A modern parable of a Mother Superior and a little orphan With humor and common sense, a Sister writes of life in the 
girl struggling against each other until they came to the real- convent answering many of the questions lay people ask and 25 
ization that love is the essence of Christmas. $1.75 “getting across’’ the true spirit of community life. For high 
school girls or any adult. $2.50 
3. THE CHRISTMAS BOOK by Francis X. Weiser 
The history and legends surrounding all the customs dear to 14. THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE AMERICAN IDEA 
every heart at Christmas are here engagingly told. We learn by Theodore Maynard 2¢ 
about the origin of the advent wreath, mistletoe, Crib, carols, Highly recommended for every American, a thoughtful con- 
Midnight Mass, the Christmas tree, etc. $3.00 sideration of the history of the Church in our country and of 
the contributions of Catholics in every field of development. 
4. CHRISTMASTIDE edited by William J. Roehrenbeck An excellent answer to modern charges against the Church. 2 
From the world’s best literature, Catholic Christmas tales to $3.50 


i t - Yuletide. 3.75 
delight every reader and to be re-read every Yuletide. $ 15. A RICH YOUNG MAN by John E. Beahn 


Novelized biography of St. Anthony, the wonder worker of 


Padua, famous as the “‘saint of lost articles.’ His full and 
A GIFT FOR EVERYONE adventurous life makes interesting reading. $3.25 2 
5. BREAD IN THE WILDERNESS by Thomas Merton 16. THE GREATEST FAITH EVER KNOWN by Fulton Oursler 
A gift book in a handsome format, richly illustrated. A fa- The Acts of the Apostles and the magnificent work of Peter, 
mous Trappist monk writes of the poetry and meaning of the Paul and James as found in the Epistles retold in popular 
psalms. January selection of Thomas More Book Club) $5.00 style by Mr. Oursler. The book was completed after his death 


by his daughter, April Oursler Armstrong. $3.95 ’ 
6. LIFE IS WORTH LIVING by Fulton J. Sheen 
For lasting inspiration, Bishop Sheen’s most popular TV talks 17. THE HOUSE THAT NINO BUILT by Giovanni Guareschi 
have been compiled into one volume. $3.75 The author of the Don Camillo books tells of his own family 
life in Italy. A gay and spirited book with laughs on every 
7. WITH THE BIBLE THROUGH THE CHURCH YEAR page. $3.00 : 


A beautiful book, profusely illustrated in full color, with Bible 
stories told in the framework of the liturgical year. There are 18. ST. BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX 

many psalms and prayers and Mary Perkins has written the With a foreward by Thomas Merton, a study of St. Bernard, 
prefaces on the liturgy of the seasons and feast days. A book his life and the colorful times of the Middle Ages, as revealed 
for everyone. $4.95 in his letters. $3.50 : 





8. TOO LATE THE PHALAROPE by Alan Paton 


19. THE LETTERS OF ST. BERNARD, definitive edition $10.00 
A powerful novel of a man’s violation of South Africa’s strict- 





est law and the consequent destruction of himself and his 20. THE MASK OF INNOCENCE b ‘ P 
. i y Francois Mauriac 

family. By the author of Cry, the Beloved Country. $3.50 A major novel for adult readers of two men, one the victim 
9. THE MOUSE HUNTER by Lucile Hasley en the other caught in a web of sin, by a Nene ae 

Delightful essays and short stories spiked with humor and 

human interest by the author of Reproachfully Yours. Mothers 21. MARY TUDOR by H. F. M. P 

. ial f thi 2.7 ° y A. F. M. Prescott 
PEERED Er ee eS ne = Scholarship and imaginative insight are combined in this sig- 
: i eats nificant biography of the tragic English queen by the author 

10. PAUL THE APOSTLE by Giuseppe Ricciotti of last year’s outstanding novel, The Man on a Donkey. 

For every Christian, a superb critical biography of the great ; $5.00 

Apostle to the Gentiles—his travels, philosophy and the world 

in which he lived. Abbot Ricciotti is a Biblical authority and 22. THE HOLY BIBLE 

justly famous for his classic Life of Christ. $6.50 


Newly published, a richly illuminated Bible with the Confra- 


ternity translation of the New Testament and those Books of 
11. A HANDFUL OF AUTHORS by G. K. Chesterton the Old Testament which are completed. A Family Record, 


Essays on books and writers by a great author and critic. An articles on reading the Bible, and tables of references are 
evaluation of Victor Hugo, Cervantes, Mark Twain, Eric Gill some other features. The binding is a reproduction of the 
and others. $3.00 original Gutenberg Bible $10.95 
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THE HOLY BIBLE, leather bound, de luxe Gregorian edition. 
$25.95 


A CATHOLIC COMMENTARY ON HOLY SCRIPTURE 

A comprehensive volume summing up the results of modern 
Biblical scholarship. Certainly every priest will appreciate this 
much needed work. $15.0 


PRAYING THE GOSPELS by Lewrence G. Lovasik, S.V.D. 

Nearly two hundred meditations and prayers on the life of 
Christ as told in the Gospels. Ideal for short, daily meditation 
for clergy, religious and laity. $4.00 


LOVE IS MY VOCATION by Tom Clarkson 


The most recent book on St. Therese of Lisieux. A beautifully 
written story of her life and her Little Way. $3.00 


THE COLUMBIA VIKING DESK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


A handy reference book in a convenient format. 
A. Regular edition $7.95 
B. Thumb indexed $8.95 


SACRED PICTURES 

A portfolio of the world’s great religious paintings. Twelve 
reproductions of the Masters in full color and gold, mounted 
on mats and ready to frame. A text by Dr. Lee Malone ex- 


plains the artistic value and the meaning of the eae 


ONLY SON by Wolter Farrell, O.P. 

Father Farrell had almost finished this life of Christ when he 
died. It has been completed with chapters from the author's 
own Companion to the Summa. $3.50 


THE CATHOLIC SHRINES OF NORTH AMERICA 

by Rev. Francis Buchesne Thornton 
Description and story of all the great and lesser known shrines 
on the North American continent. $4.00 


THE CATHOLIC YEAR 1954 

A daily diary, almanac and engagement book to help organ- 
ize a successful year. Gift-packaged, it has an introduction 
by Father Leo Trese and liturgical notes $2.95 


CHILDREN LIKE BOOKS, TOO 


FIRST CATHOLICS by Marigold Hunt 

Youngsters will be intrigued with Miss Hunt's lively retelling 
of the Acts of the Apostles which brings the lives of Christ's 
first disciples vividly to life. Ages 8 to 12. $2.75 


AMAHL AND THE NIGHT VISITORS by Gian-Carlo Menotti 


Christmas story of a little crippled boy who was visited by the 
Three Wise Men on their way to Bethlehem and of the miracle 
wrought by his faith. Illustrated. Ages 8 to 14. $2.75 


THE CHRISTMAS FLOWER by Joseph Henry Jackson 
The imaginative Mexican legend of the flower now known as 
the poinsetta. Illustrations by Tom Lea. All ages. $1.00 
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IN CLEAN HAY by Eric P. Kelly 


Polish folk tale about a family of puppeteers and how they 
found a unique way to serve the Christ Child on Christmas 
Eve. Illustrated in color by Maud and Miska Petersham. Ages 
8 to 12. $1.25 


THE MISSION BELL by Leo Politi 


The story of Father Junipero Serra who founded the first mis- 
sions of California. Well illustrated by the author. Ages 7 
to 10. $2.25 


ROMAN COLLAR DETECTIVE by Grace and Harold Johnson 


A mystery story for eager young readers. Father Tim Devin 
turns detective to find a murderer and clear his brother Bill. 
Ages 10 to 14. $2.75 


SAINT FRANCIS AND THE WOLF 

by Hetty Burlingame Beatty 
St. Francis’ story brightly told for 4 to 8 year olds and descrip- 
tively illustrated in full color. $2.50 


A SMALL CHILD’S BIBLE by Pelagie Doane 


Old and New Testament stories simply told by a well loved 
children’s writer. The full page color pictures illustrating each 
story will please every child. Ages 6 to 12. $4.00 


HEAR OUR PRAYER 

by Sharon Banigan and Jessie Corrigan Pegis 
Even the youngest children will love to have these short, 
rhythmical poem-prayers read to them. Ages 3 to 8. $1.00 


THE CHILDHOOD OF JESUS 
by Magdalen Eldon and Frances Phipps 


Charmingly written and delightfully illustrated life of -the 
Child Jesus for 5 to 12 year olds. $2.00 


THE FOLD-AWAY CHRISTMAS MANGER 


Sturdy cardboard stable and figures that children can assem- 
ble for their own Christmas creche. $1.00 


Prices subject to change without notice 
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Life of Count Tolstoy 

Written by His Daughter 

Totstoy: A Lire or My Farner, by 
Alexandra Tolstoy. Harper. 543 pp. 
$5.00. 


Reviewed by Daniel T. Mitchell 
Countess Alexandra Tolstoy's life of her 
father shows him not so much as one 
of the great artists of modern times, but 
as a turbulent man of ideas and ideals. 
With most readers, content in their vi 
sion of the titan who wrote War and 
Peace, Anna Karenina, and The Kreut- 
zer Sonata, this biography is apt to be 
a disappointment. Here we have the 
full-length portrait of the other Tolstoy, 
“a man who, all his life, worked for 
moral improvement.” It is an objective 
spiritual biography by one who knew 
him as intimately as any mortal now 
living could. 

The book has some obvious defects 
that may annoy the reader. Ample in 
detail, it lacks documentation. The al 
most journalistic style, compact though 
it is, is marred by maddeningly short 
paragraphs that forbid the integration 
we have been led to expect in biography 
since Maurois and Strachey. The intru 
sion of quoted material hampers any 
achievement of tone. 

Yet the book has an innate power. 
The account begins slowly, and grad 
ually shapes up as the major themes of 
Tolstoy's life become apparent. Com 
mentary on the great novels is sketchy. 
Yet the traits that were to affect his 
later personality strenuously assert them 
selves. One can see that his youthful 
ascetic temperament was bound to clash 
with his military bravado and debauch- 
ery. Ominous also to the reader is the 
insidious realization that personal trag- 
edy impended when his new wife could 
not—would not—reconcile the old rake 
with the would-be saint. Like his wife, 
Tolstoy was a man of determination 
and consistency. The peasant-pauper 
Tolstoy contrasts with the maternal-real- 
istic wife. There is tragedy enough here; 
and the sensitive reader will feel it, 
though the author remains startlingly 
objective. Countess Tolstoy forces the 
facts upon the reader; little commentary 
is needed. 

The Tolstoy that Alexandra seems 
most to have loved was the family man 
of a multitude of humane interests, the 
common man, the enemy of violence 
whose religio-philosophical creed of love, 
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simplicity, and resignation led to his ex- 
communication by the Russian Church. 
It is this Tolstoy that the reflective 
reader will see, even though the writer— 
or perhaps editor—has not made it easy 
for him. 

Tolstoy: A Life of My Father lacks 
the atmosphere and deliberate psycho- 
logical introspection we have been led 
to expect in Russian books. There is no 
powerful writing; yet some powerful 
scenes are present or suggested. Count 
ess Tolstoy writes best where she has 
been intimately connected with the sit- 
uation. The difficulties of her parents, 
the old man troubled by the ominous 
rumblings of violent revolt, the peace- 
ful man who anticipated death with 
calm—these come out well. The accounts 
of his association with other writers and 
of his literary quarrels are tedious. This 
is a moral Tolstoy we see here, the man 
who will interest the reflective reader. 


Concerning Whom 
Opinions Conflict 
Levia: THe Lire or Georce Sanp, by 

Andre Maurois. Translated by Gerard 

Hopkins. Harper. 482 pp. $5.00. 

Reviewed by Gertrude Collins 
In answer to the hypothetically stated 
question “Why Sand?” M. Maurois sets 
down a number of prefatory remarks 
which include his reasons for reviving 
the story, in legend as well as fact, of 
one of the most controversial figures of 
the nineteenth century. First, he has 
had access to a group of hitherto un- 
published documents which include the 
diaries of Sand’s later life, her corre- 
spondence with Balzac, the younger 
Dumas, and several other personages of 
lesser literary prominence. Second, he 
wishes to set Sand’s genius in a “bright 
light,” leading the reader to “feel respect 
for ‘this great woman’ and to accord to 
her in the history of literature the hon- 
orable place which is hers by right.” 

In some instances the character of a 
particular subject is best judged by his 
contemporaries; in others evaluations 
are more fairly arrived at after such time 
has elapsed as will allow the pieces of 
the picture to fall into a more propor- 
tionate whole. 

George Sand remains one of those 
persons concerning whom opinion is 
forever in conflict. Maurois tells us that 
for Flaubert she was “one of the splen- 
dours of France.” Baudelaire, on the 


other hand, despised her, and considered 
her popularity as “sufficient proof of 
the abyss into which humanity in this 
century has sunk.” In our own day she 
has been granted the inventiveness 
which Maurois admires so greatly, and 
a certain natural facility of expression, 
but on the whole, championship of Sand 
has been on the negligible side. 

One will agree that a restatement js 
in order, but one which will evaluate 
Sand in her true position as one of that 
group of nineteenth century Romantics 
whose tendencies, in literature as much 
as in life, were amoral, anti-clerical, and 
anti-Christian. Lelia is not that restate. 
ment. 

The chaotic childhood, the exaggera- 
tions and excesses of Sand’s personal re- 
lationships, the irritating exhibitionism 
of her novels (notably Lelia, from which 
M. Maurois has drawn the title for his 
Life), the “religion,” which, after Sand’s 
early repudiation of the Church, had 
resolved itself into a nebulous form of 
deism, are all here—and all are colored 
by the author’s “great affection” for his 
subject. 

Maurois’ industry is unquestionably 
admirable; few biographies of recent 
years have been so impressively and 
painstakingly documented. The ascer- 
tainable facts have been enlarged upon 
and enriched by the newly accessible 
material, but conclusions deriving from 
those facts are rather too romantically 
conceived. 

There are occasional lapses into the 
bathetic—references to Sand’s “strange 
and lovely life,” and the “breathless, 
desperate nature of her search,” together 
with one of the season’s most unlikely 
analogies—the comparison of Sands life 
with the novels of Graham Greene. 


A Widow’s Story 


Jounswoop, by Charlie May Simon. 
Dutton. 249 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Dorothy A. Williams 


What does a wife do when she becomes 
a widow? Long ago in East India she 
had no problem. In accordance with the 
rite of “suttee” she and all her husband's 
other useless effects were burned with 
his body in an imposing funeral pyre. 
Things are not so simple and efficient 
now, and women of all ages dry their 
eyes and look around to make the best 
of what is left. 

Charlie May Simon, herself a writer, 
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decided to sell the country home in 
Arkansas, “Johnswood,” which she had 
helped her late husband John Gould 
Fletcher, Pulitzer prize winning poet, 
to build. While a prospective buyer 
makes a cold-eyed survey of the place, 
she retreats to the library and leafs 
through the papers and journals of her 
late husband. This is her story. There is 
biographical material about both, writ- 
ten with much understanding and sen- 
sitivity. We come to understand the de- 
yoted couple as we relive through her 
eyes the life of two writers building 
their home amid primitive surroundings, 
and their reactions to the simple natural 
things and people around them. Life 
brings changes both to themselves and 
to their surroundings. 

There is further biographical material 
of trips and lecture tours, with pene- 
trating comments on people and things. 
The author touches on her husband's 
desperate effort to fight off the mental 
illness which returns to plague him. She 
tells of his feeling for the supernatural, 
although without formal religion. Fi- 
nally she realizes that there is much of 
her husband still alive to her in her 
memories, and at last the way is shown 
her and she arrives at her decision in 
an interesting and hopeful way. This is 
a wholesome, helpful book recommend- 
ed to widows and all those interested in 
understanding their problems, as well as 
to those looking for an interesting and 
well-written book. 


Cow Country 


Lost Pony Tracks, by Ross Santee. 
Scribner’s. 303 pp. $3.95. 


Reviewed by L. V. Jacks 


A new book by Ross Santee is an un- 
diluted delight. This is a collection of 
reminiscences and cowboy tales drawn 
from the author’s experiences on an 
Arizona ranch some years ago, and the 
cheerful homely idiom, the drawling hu- 
morous yarns and the sunny atmosphere 
make it irresistible. Any horse lover will 
be drawn to the tale of Dogie who 
would follow his master like a dog and 
who loved to ride in a trailer; or of 
Shimmy, who was named for an obvi- 
ous characteristic and would strike with 
his fore feet at anyone but his master. 
There is a pathetic note about the old 
blind horse Fisher who still ran with 
the remuda and was guided by the voice 
of Slocum, its leader. 
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“needed it.” 
Apaches who refused to shave and 


There is a story told of Old Fitzhugh 


who had killed several men but who al- 
ways insisted that they “needed it.” On 
one occasion, through a lamentable er- 
ror, he killed the wrong man. His con- 
science felt better later though when he 


had figured out that this victim also 
There are tales about 


pulled out their whiskers with a tweezer, 


and about a close character who came 


into Charlie Collins’ saddle shop and, 


on learning the price of a saddle blanket 


he wanted, expostulated: “Isn’t that a 


little high?” Charlie pitched the blanket 


onto his highest shelf as he replied: “It’s 


a damn sight higher now.” 
There are interesting comments on 


thor himself. More to the point is the 
fact that Mr. Komroff has succeeded in 
producing a colorful and diverting, if 
somewhat lightweight, account of his 


early boyhood in New York City. 





It was Mr. Komroff’s good fortune to 


come of age simultaneously, in a sense, 
with America itself—at the turn of the 
century, when Victorianism was heav- 
ing its last gasps, and the present age 
was stirring to life. The author’s van- 


tage point was an extremely choice one. 


From his grandfather's cigar store on 
Third Avenue and Fifty-Second Street 


in Manhattan, the young Manuel—and 


the wooden Indian at the door—beheld 
a fascinating parade: horsedrawn street- 
cars, coachmen in high boots and carry- 





the drawings and paintings of Charles 
Russell, of Will James, on the writers 
Charlie Siringo and Gene Rhodes. This 
is a wonderful book and, as usual, it 
gains through the fine drawings of its 
writer. 


Growing-Up in New York 
Bic Crry, Lrrrte Boy, by Manuel Kom- 
roff. Wyn. 182 pp. $2.50. 

Reviewed by Richard Crowley 
As the first editor of the Modern Li- 
brary series, author of several popular 
novels, and contributor to critical. jour- 
nals, Manuel Komroff is indeed a ver- 
satile figure in modern American let- 
ters. Now, in his latest work, he branch- 
es out into autobiography. 

Actually, since the publisher informs 
us that this book is the first of a new 
series entitled “Growing Up in Amer- 
ica,” it is likely that the initial idea of 
having Mr. Komroff try his hand at 
autobiography must be credited to the 
enterprising editors rather than the au- 
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ing whips, women in_high-buttoned 
shoes, men in Prince Albert coats and 
beards. And he saw the other side of 
the coin too: Park Avenue was a street 
of noisy factories, railroad tracks and 
sordid tenements; young men were 
shanghaied by waterfront hoodlums; 
and a young. woman was arrested in 
Central Park and charged with disorder- 
ly conduct —for smoking a cigarette. 
Komroff recalls the reaction of the peo- 
ple to such innovations as the electric 
light, the automobile, the airplane and 
the motion picture, and describes the 
ridicule with which the pioneering spir- 
its of that era had to contend. 

This is not an intimate autobiogra- 
phy, not the kind in which the reader 
learns a great deal about the author. 
Rather it is an easy, leisurely reminis- 


cence of a bygone era by one who was 


on the scene, and who possesses the lit- 
erary facility to render that - period 
vividly. It was a crucial, picturesque 
time, and Mr. Komroff paints it well. 
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The Man of Genius 

In Lincoln’s Cabinet 

Stanton, by Fletcher Pratt. 
Norton. 520 pp. $5.95. 


Reviewed by Julius Frasch Harmon 


WwW. W. 


Fletcher Pratt seeks in this biography 
“not so much to make Stanton an at 
tractive person as a credible one.” He 
succeeds, and the person he depicts is 
not the intriguing villain of Civil War 
pseudo-historians’ legend, but a great 
man who served the Union loyally and 
with an efhiciency of genius in the cab 
inets of presidents so unlike as Buchan 
an, Lincoln and Johnson. The most ef- 
ficient war minister this country ever 
had, an Attorney-General who more 
than any other man preserved Buchanan 
from the fatal mistake of recognizing 
the Confederacy, during Reconstruction 
he was “able to take the long view and 
to wrench the possible from the jaws 
of the difficult.” 


Contemptuous silence must. hence- 
forth be the reply of balanced minds 
to the theory that this Breckinridge 
Democrat prolonged the Civil War in 
the interests of the Republican Partv. 
The conspiratorial theory of history is 
never completely silenced, those who 
succumb to it are always with us, but 
this book takes Stanton out of the hands 
of such theorists. 

Mr. Pratt’s defense of Stanton’s role 
in Reconstruction will be severely crit 
icized. Yet this reviewer finds it difficult 
to see how any other course than that 
which Stanton actually followed would 
not have thrown away the fruits of the 
Civil War, an indissoluble Union and 
Emancipation. If Reconstruction was 
harsh, the blame was the South's. Mod 
erate terms were proposed by Lincoln. 
Only thoroughly qualified Negroes 
would be allowed to vote and onlv the 
Confederate leadership disenfranchised. 
To such terms of peace the Aryan South 
returned an unqualified and almost 
unanimous negative. They would reluc 
tantly return to the Union, reap all the 
advantages of membership, in return 
pledge it a bare minimum of cold obedi 
ence, and consent to the abolition of 
chattel slavery on condition that instead 
of being the property of a person the 
Negro should become the helot of a 
race. Stanton and the Republicans could 
not accept such terms from a defeated 
enemy, and it is hard to blame them for 
deciding that if mild terms were unac- 
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ceptable a harsh peace would have to 
be imposed. 

Stanton had his faults, he made his 
mistakes, and there were things he did 
which one would much prefer had not 
been done. They were the blemishes in 
a great character who fully deserved the 
high compliment of an acclamatory 
nomination to the Supreme Court as he 
lay dying, and who deserved, too, the 
high privilege of having been Abraham's 
Lincoln’s closest collaborator and most 
intimate friend. 


The Implacable Foe 

Of Wilson and League 

Henry Casor Longe, by John A. Gar- 
raty. Knopf. 433 pp. $6.00. 

Reviewed by Paul Kiniery 
Did Henry Cabot Lodge keep the 
United States from joining the League 
of Nations in 1919? If he did, how can 
our present delegate to the United Na 
tions, Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr., his grandson, champion the cause 
of the United Nations and at the same 
time revere the principles of his grand- 
father? These are some of the questions 
that may naturally come to mind as one 
begins to read this richly documented, 
full length biography, the first one of 
Lodge that is based upon the Lodge pa- 
pers in the custody of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. 

In addition to dealing with these 
questions, Doctor Garraty of Michigan 
State College, has done much more. He 
treats Lodge's formative years well: his 
entrance into Harvard in 1867; his mar- 
riage in 1871 and a year of travel in 
Europe; his return to Boston and _ his 
increasing interest in writing and schol- 
arship, prior to embarking on his Con- 
gressional career in 1887, a career that 
was not terminated until his death on 
November 9, 1924, shortly after the 
death of Wilson in the preceding Feb- 
ruary. 

Especially interesting are those chap- 
ters that deal with the life and death 
battle over the League of Nations Cove- 
nant. The author admits that Lodge be- 
lieved the nation wanted the Covenant 
adopted as Wilson brought it home from 
Paris. Lodge, however, by using everv 
possible delaying tactic, waited until 
public interest cooled and then fought 
the Covenant to the death. Was his 
opposition based upon his admitted 
“hatred” of Wilson, or was it based 


upon what he feared would be the dis. 
astrous effect of the Covenant upon this 
nation? Garraty does not completely 
commit himself, but he is critical of 
Lodge. The author has permitted Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., to add footnotes and 
explanations on controverted points, and 
these add to the interest of the book. 
Our delegate to the United Nations be. 
lieves that his grandfather was fully jus. 
tied in fighting the League, because 
Ambassador Lodge believes that the 
League would have been harmful to this 
country in that it did not properly te. 
spect the powers of Congress. 

In general, the elder Lodge emerges 
from this biography as a man of high 
principles and integrity, though perhaps 
sowhat opinionated and vain. The book 
is undoubtedly a valuable one. 


Brilliant Theorist 
Of British Socialism 
Harotp Lasx1, by Kingsley Martin. 

Viking. 278 pp. $4.00. 

Reviewed by Al Miller 
When Harold Laski died in 1950 the 
world lost one of the most brilliant and 
controversial personalities of the twen- 
tieth century. He was a_ prodigious 
writer and speaker (“the most articulate 
human being who ever lived”). Even 
those who despaired of him politically 
considered him “one of the best souls 
who ever breathed.” An analysis of his 
numerous books betrays a gymnastically 
agile intellect that glittered in flashes. 
He certainly was the last of the brilliant 
Marxist theorists in the West. 

Biographer Kingsley Martin was a 
friend, colleague and admirer of Laski, 
and his book contains many interesting 
and informative accounts of events in 
Laski’s life. Some of these include Las- 
ki’s “excessively precocious” childhood, 
his break with strict Judaic ritual (‘I 
am English, not Polish; an agnostic, not 
a Jew. I cannot reconcile Maimonides 
with Mill nor Ann Veronica with the 
Mosaic Law”), his brilliance as a po- 
litical scientist and as a propagandist, 
and his contribution to building and di- 
recting the British Labor Party. But 
most of the space in this book is re- 
served for Laski’s teaching and political 
life. For it was in those two fields of 
endeavor that Laski gave most of his 
time and ability. 

Mr. Martin correctly reports that his 
friend taught or lectured in every part 
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of the world; many of his tormer stu- 
dents are now successes as high govern- 
mental ofhcials or political party leaders 
in several countries; many more of his 
former students acclaim him as the 
greatest teacher who ever occupied a 
yniversity chair. 

The biographer also reports Laski’s 
arduous efforts to make the Labor Party 
the instrument for establishing and sus- 
taining socialism in England. It is no 
exaggeration to say that he worked to 
establish socialism with a passion and a 
zeal that can only adequately be de- 
scribed as religious fervor. He organized 
Party activity, made speeches for its can- 
didates, and eventually served as the 
Executive Chairman. 

Though all those activities are ably 
reported, the biographer does not at- 
tempt a serious analysis of them, with 
the result that the reader will have to 
determine for himself what is Laski’s 
real significance for our time. 


Friend and Adviser 
Of Great Victorians 
Ausrey DE VERE: VictorIAN OBsERV- 

ER, by Sister M. Paraclita Reilly, 

C.S.J. University of Nebraska Press. 

213 pp. $4.00. 

Reviewed by L: V. Jacks 
Exhaustive in scholarship, lucid in ar- 
rangement and presentation, this study 
of Aubrey de Vere unites an interesting 
picture of a man of letters who is too 
little known with an informal survey of 
many eminent Victorians. 

Current published material about the 
subject, books long out of print, manu- 
script and journals now in possession of 
the De Vere family and private letters 
in great number have been used to fur- 
nish the work with solid foundations. 
Sister Paraclita’s personal investigations 
in Ireland, her conversations and 
steady correspondence with relatives and 
friends of De Vere, letters and informa- 
tion supplied by acquaintances, all add 
to the thoroughness of the portrait. 

The range of De Vere’s acquaintance- 
ships, the number of talented writers he 
knew well are shown to be astounding. 
Facts reveal that many of these literary 
lions came to him for advice, criticism, 
suggestion. The shrewdness with which 
he gave the advice matched the diplo- 
matic smoothness with which he re- 
mained much of the time in the back- 
ground, 
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An account of the De Vere family 
and of the poet's life opens the book. 
The following chapters describe literary 
relationships of De Vere with Words- 
worth, ‘Tennyson, the Coleridges, Henry 
Taylor, Coventry Patmore, Thomas Car- 
lyle, Alice Meynell and other eminent 
Victorians, Catholic and Protestant, lay- 
man and cleric, American and English. 
An excellent critique of De Vere’s own 
work concludes the book. The account 
of De Vere’s approach to the Catholic 
Church and of his friendship with New- 
man is especially valuable. 

Every student of the Victorian Age 
should be grateful for this valuable book 
which fills a long felt want. 


The Most Revealing 

Of Cather Biographies 

Wiita Catuer: A Memon, by Eliza- 
beth Shepley Sergeant. Lippincott. 
288 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Mark Barron, O.P. 


For those admirers of Willa Cather who 
want a more intimate close-up of a nov- 
elist whose private life was private in- 
deed, it is fortunate that we have this 
book. From the critical biography by 
Brown and Edel, and Edith Lewis’ 
Willa Cather Living, both published 
this past spring, Miss Sergeant was able 
to verify certain dates and details. Con- 
sequently her biography stands on its 
own and suffers no comparison with 
works which were less revealing. 
Indeed, one is disposed to wonder 
whether this latest biography would 
have been granted a nihil obstat by its 
distinguished subject. The author of 
Willa Cather: A Memoir has compen- 
sated for testamentary restriction on 
Miss Cather’s correspondence by vivid 


personal reminiscence, indirect quota- 


tion and a degree of sympathetic inter- 
pretation. From time to time she per- 
mits her readers a behind-the-scenes in- 
sight into that conflict that was inevita- 
ble in the personal and professional life 
of an American writer who was dedi- 
cated solely to the high vision of her art. 
History will probably never subscribe to 
the judgment, expressed in the preface 
to the petulantly titled Not Under For- 
ty, that the world broke in two in 1922 
or thereabouts. Unfortunately, however, 
this was the deep conviction of Miss 
Cather herself. As a consequence she 
herself suffered personally and in the 
panorama of American letters she may 


not be accorded that sympathy and 
wider understanding which she might 
otherwise have had. Especially poignant 
was the question put to Miss Sergeant 
by Willa Cather: might psychoanalysis 
help her? 

If there is any single element in this 
most revealing of the Cather biogra- 
phies against which one might raise an 
objection it is the author’s emphasis 
upon modern psychology. Miss Sergeant 
is a disciple of C. G. Jung, to whom 
she refers as “the only modern psychol- 
ogist I could discover who believed that 
the word ‘soul’ could be spoken with 
reverence in our time.” Instead of con- 
ceiving of a creative artist’s characters as 
“symbols,” this reviewer prefers to be- 
lieve, with Richard Dana Skinner, that 
“the true artist is the ‘voice of a tumult.’ 
He has within him the potentialities of 
all the characters he creates. They are 
‘sides of himself’ and express equally his 
powers and limitations, his dreams and 
his disillusionments, his triumphs and 
his failure.” 


Victorian Dictator 

Of English Letters 

Tue Orpear oF Georce MErepitn, by 
Lionel Stevenson. Charles Scribner’s. 
368 pp. $6.00. 


Reviewed by George A. Cevasco 


Handsome of person and brilliant in 
conversation, George Meredith was a 
prominent figure in London Bohemia. 
He knew intimately most of the fas- 
cinating figures of his day, and his lat- 
est biography makes the most of all his 
friendships. 

Thomas Carlyle was one of his first 
admirers. A friend of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti and Swinburne, Meredith lived 
for a short time with them. The Mey- 
nells and Francis Thompson became his 
close friends. Younger writers—Steven- 
son, Barrie and Hardy—flocked around 
him during his last days when he was 
the virtual dictator of English letters. 

Though Meredith’s life, stretching 
from 1828 to 1909, covered the entire 
Victorian period, only in old age did he 
find fame. His youth and early man- 
hood scarred his sensitive nature. His 
lonely school days in Germany, his mar- 
riage to the daughter of Thomas Love 
Peacock that ended in divorce, the scant 
attention his early poems and novels re- 
ceived, and the financial insecurity that 
drove him to hack writing and manu- 
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script reading all left their mark. ‘These 
scars never healed. Without a knowl- 
edge of his struggles and sufferings and 
the manner in which they affected all 
he wrote, most of his poems and novels 
prove too difficult for the casual reader. 

A philosopher in literature, Mere- 
dith’s tenets appear somewhat confused 
and contradictory and, for the most part, 
at loggerheads with Christianity. His 
latest biographer has managed to re- 
solve some of the paradoxes of Mere- 
dithian thought, and he has been able 
to show reasons for some of the obscur- 
ity in Meredith’s works. He has inter- 
jected throughout this interesting study, 
moreover, many amusing anecdotes that 
help to reveal the story of a most color- 
ful life. 

Certain readers may be annoyed by 
the plethora of detail that Doctor Stev- 
enson has unearthed in his research and 
included in this volume. Victorian schol- 
ars will have reason to complain about 
the absence of footnotes; the bibliogra- 
phy and index, as complete as they seem 
to be, hardly atone for such an omis- 
sion in a serious work of this sort. Not- 
withstanding the deficiency of annota- 
tion, The Ordeal: of George Meredith 
is a most scholarly and readable biog- 
raphy of “the last great Victorian.” 


Revisiting the Rooms 
Of the Author’s Life 


A House in Bryanston Square, by 
Algernon Cecil. Harcourt, Brace. 360 
pp. $5.00. 

Reviewed by Donald Benedict 
For want of any other classification in 
which to place it, this most worthwhile 
and most readable book must be called 
an autobiography, or a fragment there- 
of—but it is so only in the sense that 
the word autobiography is applicable to 
an American classic upon which Mr. 

Cecil confesses to have modeled this 

work: The Education of Henry Adams. 

Algernon Cecil, however, has a great 

deal more that is positive to offer than 

did the constantly questioning, always 

doubting Adams. For one thing, Cecil 

was a Catholic Che died but a few 

months ago, having been born in 1879), 

though the sources of inspiration from 

which Cecil admits having drawn large- 
ly throughout his life were sometimes 
skeptics. 


The book takes its title 


from the 


framework within which Cecil seeks to 
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organize his thoughts on life and _ its 
meanings. In a house in Bryanston 
Square in London, he lived a happily 
married life with one who was an artist 
and a worker with words in her own 
right—Mrs. Cecil was before her mar- 
riage Guendolen Osborne, and appears 
in this book under the name Allegra. 
She died in 1934, and ten years later 
Cecil wrote this work, largely as a 
monument to her; a further ten years 
elapsed before it was published in this 
country. 

Wandering through the house (since 
destroyed by German bombs), and tak- 
ing the reader with him, from door- 
step to skylight, Cecil organizes in each 
of the rooms a highly literary medita- 
tion upon the influences that have 
shaped his life and his thought. Rabe- 
lais, Pascal, Montaigne and Voltaire— 
all of them are filtered through the me- 
dium of a thoroughly Christian, Cath- 
olic humanism, and Cecil makes us see 
good in them all. A long section is de- 
voted to the Bible, and—most remenis- 
cent of Henry Adams—a fine chapter to 
the influence of the Blessed Virgin. 

This is not—and no more is the Edu- 
cation, of course—an easy book to read. 
The style is heavily allusive; Cecil draws 
upon a dozen languages, literatures and 
philosophies, but, after investigating the 
power of them all to raise man above 
himself, Cecil finds that power only in 
Christ, as He leads men to God. And, 
after literally a thousand quotations il- 
lustrative of the influences on his life, 
he takes leave of the reader, quoting 
from Allegra’s favorite book; the Imita- 
tion: “If,” says Thomas a Kempis, “thou 
dost lean more on thine own reason or 
industry than on the power of Jesus 
Christ, which brings thee into subjec- 
tion, seldom and slowly wilt thou be- 
come enlightened: for God wills us to 
be perfectly subject unto Himself and 
to be lifted above all reason by the fire 
of love.” This Henry Adams would not 
have understood, but, “I knew,” Cecil 
ends his book, “in all the marrow of my 
bones, by all the faculties of my mind, 
with all the energy of my spirit, that I 
should hear no other word of life, no 
later summing up of the human situa- 
tion more searching.” 

To all lovers of fine writing used as 
the vehicle for the expression of a true, 
deep, vital Catholic humanism Cusing 
that word in its right sense) this book 
is warmly recommended. 


Lives of Eleven Saints 

By Contemporary Authors 

SAINTS AND OursELvEs, edited by Phil. 
ip Caraman, S.J. Kenedy. 146 pp, 
$2.50. 

Reviewed by Henry Willmering, §,], 
The fact that sanctity is not frightening 
is interestingly illustrated by this book. 
Eleven heroic figures, belonging to no 
one period but covering the history of 
the Church, are presented to the reader 
in most attractive form. The authors of 
these sketches are all noted English 
writers, who endeavor to point out the 
significance which each saint has for the 
modern world. 

Mr. Robert Speaight attributes the 
conversion of St. Augustine to his vic- 
tory over pride, and his subsequent 
greatness as doctor and saint to his hu- 
mility. “All the aquiline strength of 
Augustine comes from his humility, just 
as his humility comes from the knowl 
edge of his own weakness.” Harman 
Grisewood vindicates the reputation of 
St. Gregory of Tours, both as a saint 
and as a historian. 





The panorama of noble lives con- 
tinues. The story of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
by Antonia White, makes fascinating 
reading. Next a Lord Justice, Sir Henry 
Slesser, writes a radiant record of “the 
greatest of lawyers,” St. Thomas More. 
Rosalind Murray explains satisfactorily 
why St. John of the Cross “has more 
admirers outside the Church than with- 
in.” T. S. Gregory shows us how St. 
Francis de Sales lived up to two of his 
favorite maxims: “The Cross is the royal 
road to sanctity,” and “We must regard 
our neighbor in God.” How the Vener- 
able Mary of the Incarnation “succeed- 
ed in combining the roles of Martha and 
Mary” is told by Edward Sackville- 
West. To J. B. Morton the life of St. 
Therese of Lisieux “is the answer to the 
man who thinks that the enclosed life 
is a life wasted and misdirected in the 
world of today; to him who doubts or 
denies the power of prayer.” In the con- 
cluding sketch of St. Maria Goretti, Dr. 
Eric Strauss, one of Britain’s leading 
psychiatrists, indicates the Christian 
stand on sex and morality. 

The chief merit of this work is that 
the likeness and way of the saint are not 
dismissed as admirable but unimitable; 
on the contrary, each individual holds 
out the invitation: “This is the Way. 
Walk ye in it.” 
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A Shabby Old Dubliner 
And One-Time Alcoholic 
Marr TALBOT, by Eddie Doherty. 

Bruce. 200 pp. $2.75. 

Reviewed by Alice M. Nicholson 
Twenty-eight years ago on a street in 
Dublin a shabby old man dropped dead. 
His unidentified body was taken to the 
city morgue, and the Catholic Sister 
who prepared the body for burial found 
bits of chain embedded in his flesh. Im- 
mediately the curiosity of the twentieth- 
century world was aroused to investigate 
the meaning of it all. And the man who 
had wanted to live anonymously in life 
became a public figure in death. The 
man was Matt Talbott. The mystery of 
his life of supreme love and sacrifice 
was unraveled only because he hap- 
pened to die on a public avenue. 

Matt was a less than ordinary fel- 
low until he took the pledge which 
changed his entire life. He. was a la- 
borer, ignorant and uneducated and not 
particularly ambitious. In addition he 
was an alcoholic, having exhaled but 
few completely sober breaths from the 
age of twelve until he took the pledge 
at the age of twenty-eight. 


With the few known facts available 
regarding Matt Talbott’s life, Eddie 
Doherty, experienced newspaperman 
and author, weaves an inspiring and 
dramatic account of the incidents which 
produced the great transformation. One 
fateful Saturday afternoon, penniless 
and desperately thirsty, standing in front 
of a pub, Matt had a chance to recall 
his wasted past. He took the pledge for 
three months and kept it for life. 


This book, like all of Eddie Doherty's 
books, is alive with facts and people. 
The usual Doherty touch is present— 
the shorty, punchy sentences and the 
typical journalistic style. The book suf- 
fers somewhat from the sentimental por- 
trayal of the holy practices of Matt in 
the private confines of his dreary room. 

The dramatic story of the conversion 
of this “sot” to a probable saint is not 
yet finished. The cause of his beatifica- 
tion and canonization has officially been 
introduced. Someday, predicts Eddie 
Doherty, a strange statue may be seen 
in the churches along with those of St. 
Joseph and the Blessed Mother. It will 
be recognized by its shabby long over- 
coat, its iron hat, and, for all one knows, 
it may be holding a glass of ale in its 
hand. 
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STOP PUSHING! 


TWENTY QUESTIONS—LESS 
TWO-AND NO ANSWERS 


Questions are never indiscreet. An- 


| swers sometimes are.—Oscar Wilde 





1) To the Henry Regnery Co.: What 
genius decided that Thomas Merton’s 
brief foreword to Saint Bernard of Clair- 
vaux rates him a by-line on the jacket 
three times higher than the puny line 
given to Father Bruno Scott James, who, 
after all, was only the editor and trans- 
lator of this work? 

2) To all Pogo fans, wherever you 
are: Just between us, do you actually 
find this cartoon strip hilarious or have 
you been taken in by its intellectual 
pretentions? 

3) To the English Department at 
Notre Dame: How do you find the cour- 
age to go on after learning from a sur- 
vey that the most popular magazines 
among the class of 1928 are Reader’s 
Digest (37 per cent) and The Saturday 
Evening Post (32 per cent) and that 
even among those who confessed to 
reading as a favorite pastime, one-third 
had not read a book for several months? 

4) To-Lucile Hasley: If, like the 
rest of us, you find letter-writing such a 
chore, why do you encourage it by giv- 
ing your address in The Mouse Hunter . 

5) To Sheed and Ward: Why did 
you change the English title, A Little 
Kept to A Little I Kept for the Amer- 
ican edition? 

6) To Books on Trial Circulation 
Manager: Now that you have doubled 
your circulation in Soviet Russia (from 
one to two copies) can you figure how 
to double your American circulation. 

7) To the sponsors and producers of 
Omnibus: Why not this year resist the 
temptation of being arty and pretentious 
and make every program worthwhile in- 
stead of one out of seven as in the past? 

8) To Al Capp: How do you explain 
the growing movement to elevate car- 
toonists high among the intellectuals so 
that all lesser men may bow humbly 
and beseech them for wisdom on any 
and all subjects? 

9) To certain Catholic newspaper ad- 
vertising managers: Did you ever take 
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time out to read the copy in the ads 
you printed for “beads containing wa- 
ter from the miraculous fountain at 
Lourdes”? 


10) To the new editor of Punch: Do 
you believe your comments on the pres- 
ent state of satire in England (“I think 
the age of the common man and the 
welfare state has made people much 
more mealy-mouthed than they used to 
be. They hold institutions in contempt, 
but they’re more obsequiously disposed 
to the individuals in authority.” could 
possibly apply also to our land of rugged 
individualism? 


11) To Charles Scribner's Sons: 
Couldn’t you use a little of that money 
that has rolled in and is still rolling in 
from the sales of From Here to Eternity 
to promote that really fine book by Au- 
brey Menen, Dead Man in the Silver 
Market? 


12) To James Hilton: Has anyone 
ever told you that you are writing better 
and better about less and less? 

13) To American Catholic readers: 
If you don’t support the fine new maga- 
zine Jubilee just what will you support? 

14) To the E. P. Dutton Company 
(101 years old), publishers and promot- 
ers of Mickey Spillane: Do you really 
need money that badly? 

15) To A. J. Cronin: If Beyond This 
Place is any indication why don’t you 
admit you have run dry and stop mak- 
ing a public spectacle of yourself? 

16) To publishers and editors crying 
for good manuscripts: Why don’t you 
sign up Donald McDonald of the Dav- 
enport Catholic Messenger staff, whose 
stimulating columns indicate he could 
write a terrific book? 

17) To Russel Janney, author of The 
Miracle of the Bells and So Long as 
Love Remembers: Did anyone ever di- 
agnose your case as the literary equiv- 
alent of diabetes mellitus? 

18) To Ed Willock: If your Willock 
Book isn’t the finest collection of car- 
toons in many a day, what is? 


Questioning is not the mode of con- 
versation among’ gentlemen. — Samuel 
Johnson. 
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Love of Nature 
Is Brothers’ Bond 
Tue Truants, by J. C. Badcock. Pan 

theon. 124 pp. $2.75. 

Reviewed by Olga M. Peterson 
Here is a story of children for even the 
gentle reader who does not care about 
children; a story of poaching and trap- 
ping for the squeamish reader who 
would not touch a mousetrap; a story in 
lovely English prose for the reader who 
does not give a simile for good writing. 
On second thought—and The Truants is 
very conducive to second thoughts—this 
is not a story at all. It is a thoroughly 
mature reminiscence of an English coun- 
try childhood, and of the bond between 
two brothers who are so unlike in tem- 
perament that you wonder why they 
like each other at all. The truth is they 
intensify each other’s feeling for the 
dominant chord in both their lives. This 
chord is Nature, opulent, beautiful; 
loved because on the one hand she re- 
sponds so generously to their under- 
standing, and on the other hand because 
her secrets yet unknown keep them al- 
ways on the brink of new discovery. 

Badcock himself is the gentle lover, 
who has no impulse to capture the heron 
when he “hoists himself into the air, 
looking for all the world like a grey- 
black blanket lifted heavenward by a 
sudden gust of wind.” He says “I could 
never see, but with sadness and dismay, 
the blue-grey film spread slowly over 
the wild, despairing eyes of a little an- 
imal taken in a human hand, and the 
tortured look give way to wonder when 
the life is taken and the still, warm body 
lies at last, unresisting, in the hand.” 
When he sat looking out over a frozen 
lake, “solitude, like a dear friend, sat 
with him.” 

His brother Brad loved as a master 
to whom Nature was subject. He was 
a successful hunter and trapper because 
he understood animals as if he were one 
of them. Although he knew the fright- 
ened impulse which sent a rabbit into 
his snare set artfully in a particular gap, 
he would not spare it on that account. 
So they hunted together, the one strong- 
er because of his brother's tenderness; 
the other wiser because death at last 
became a part of life, seen in “peaceful 
eyes transfixed in wonder.” 


The Truants reads like a labor of love, 
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every syllable fondly polished until it 
comes as'close to the music of Nature 
as the author can make it. There is a 
poetic subtlety of phrase that sometimes 
sounds like conscious art, and yet the 
effect is not studied, because there is 
nothing out of proportion in the style. 


The wood engravings by Margaret 
Weatherbee are a great addition to the 
text. 


Humor and Tragedy 
Of Family Crisis 
Tue Cartarans, by Patrick O'Brian. 

Harcourt, Brace. 250 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Doris Grumbach 
The critic Delmore Schwartz has point- 
ed out that Patrick O’Brian’s “studied 
literary cultivation and knowledge bring 
into being works which read as if they 
were prior to literature and conscious 
literary technique.” This was written 
about Testimonies, his first book to ap- 
pear in this country. Other critics were 
equally quick to notice his perception 
and skill. In this, his second book, he 
justifies this early acclaim, for it is a 
beautifully conceived and executed nov- 
el based on a simple story of life in 
France’s southernmost Mediterranean 
province (where O'Brian now lives) 
and full of a quiet and impressive au- 
thority. 

The story itself could not be less com- 
plex. A middle-aged doctor, Alain Roig, 
comes home to his native Saint-Feliu in 
the Catalan country to find his family 





Wood engraving by Margaret 
Weatherbee for “The Truants” 


involved in a strange crisis. lis cousin 
Xavier, head of the family and the 
town’s most influential citizen, is threat. 
ening to marry Madeleine, the beautify] 
daughter of a proletarian family. The 
book maintains a skillful ambivalence 
towards its situations: the typical French 
provincial class-humor of family and 
possessions, and an equally artful and 
typical Gallic gravity, suggestive and jp- 
ferential rather than stated boldly jn 
absolute terms. 

The doctor falls in love with Mad. 
cleine himself, and together they escape 
from Saint-Feliu and Xavier, whose per- 
sonal tragedy, the inability to love from 
the depths of a frozen, passionless spirit, 
reasserts itself. His brief spell of feeling, 
for Madeleine, is ended abruptly; pre- 
sumably, he will never again feel love 
for anyone or anything. Here the book 
ends, a tragic coda to an otherwise light- 
hearted work. 

The reader interested in European 
fiction should take notice of O’Brian’s 
work. He writes with a sure-handedness 
that cannot fail to be noticed soon, and 
the promise of Testimonies is maintained 
and extended in this book. He is clearly 
a writer to be reckoned with. 


A Young Irish Girl 

At Turn of Century 

THe FLower oF May, by Kate O’Brien. 
Harper. 342 pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by Robert J. Daly 


Here is the story of a year in a young 
girl’s life in an era that is gone forever. 
The time is 1907, the place is Ireland, 
and in the fast closing twilight of the 
Victorian period we have Fanny Mor- 
row just turned eighteen and wondering 
what life holds in store for her. If this 
would seem like dull reading one is 
quickly made aware that Fanny is no 
run of the mill young lady, indeed she 
is the progenitor of the “emancipated 
woman.” 

The story opens with Fanny home 
from convent school in France, at the 
wedding of her older sister Lilian. Fan- 
ny as the next oldest girl, and the fa- 
vorite of her parents, has been urged by 
them to remain at home and give up her 
plans for higher education. She finds 
herself bound to their demands against 
her wishes. Fortunately, the opportunity 
to leave Ireland for a brief period is 
provided by her best friend and school 
chum Lucille De Mellin who invites 
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Fanny to be the family guest on a trip 
through France and Italy. 

While Fanny and Lucille are enjoy- 
ing the museums and churches of Italy, 
Fanny's mother is dying of pernicious 
anemia. When Fanny is called home she 
has the foreboding that things are not 
well and she has had her last taste of 
carefree days of youth. In the best writ- 
ten passages of the book Fanny goes to 
the family farm Glassala, on the extreme 
west tip of the coast of Ireland, where 
the swerving beacon from the nearby 
lighthouse dominates the countryside. 
It is there that she sees her mother die 
and shows signs of a growing maturity. 
It is at Glassala that Fanny is informed 
by her aunt that she shall inherit the 
farm, the income thereby insuring her 
independence and permitting her to 
pursue the course of higher education 
she desires. 

Kate O'Brien is in command of her 
material and true to the nature of the 
Irish. While the story is slow in starting, 
and gets temporarily lost in the canals 
of Venice, it picks up at the end, and 
one has the feeling that by 1914 Fanny 
and Lucille will be energetically driving 
ambulances on the French Front. 


A Widow’s Meeting 
With Faith and Love 
THe Passionate Heart, by Beatrix 

Beck. Translated by Constantine Fitz- 

Gibbon. Messner. 210 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Laverne Gay 
The worst the poet could imagine of 
the dark god Pluto was that he could 
not weep, that he had no heart. It might 
follow that the true poet must desire to 
communicate what has most informed 
him, what experience has most roughly 
flung him into consciousness of the tur- 
bulent history of his own existence. This 
is what Beatrix Beck has done in The 
Passionate Heart. 

For it, she won the Prix Goncourt, a 
high French literary honor thus far ac- 
corded to only one other woman. But 
what an even deeper satisfaction it must 
have been to weld into art the most af- 
fecting eventuality of a young widow's 
life, her meeting with faith and love in 
one strange encounter. 

“You love without proof,” the un- 
known priest told Barney. She knew of 










that, she had been left to survive the 
war and the occupation by an enemy 
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who would more than wish to destroy 
a half-Jewish person like her little 
daughter. “Faith is like that, too—believ- 
ing without proof,” Father Morin had 
said further. She began to observe it, 
this mysterious force in her friend Chris- 
tine Sangredin—those unwontedly lum- 
inous moments of an otherwise thor- 
oughly unwinning soul. For herself 
faith would mean, as it always does, a 
deep turn-about, exchanging a kind of 
tough discrimination about one’s attitude 
to God for an unquestioning submis- 
sion, in order to reach Him eventually 
in the only way possible, in Christ. 
Incredibly but unavoidably, Barney 
finds the first and worst renunciation 





Beatrix Beck: Finding faith 


must be the priest himself, who, once 
known, becomes by his very existence a 
most dangerous and harrowing threat to 
her new life. It is a daring theme. There 
would in fact be no sense in this story’s 
telling had it not the power to inspire. 
It has that power, it does inspire, we 
cannot but believe from it that this can 
sometimes be the way things are and 
that it is worthwhile living through 
them. And it is couched in swift, sus- 
penseful incident and the style of clear, 
keen, glancing brilliance that drew the 
late Andre Gide to encourage the young 
French widow in her craft, and to open 
her way toward it financially by employ- 
ing her as secretary. 

There is the clear-spun, running 
strain of the substance of life itself in 
the story of The Passionate Heart. 


Seven Modern Pilgrims 

In Search of Peace 

Tue Quest, by Elizabeth Langgasser. 
Translated by Jane Bannard Greene. 
Knopf. 370 pp. $4.00. 
Reviewed by Frank X. Steggert 


Whatever else it may be, the novel 
is fundamentally a communicative art. 
Elizabeth Langgasser’s last work, The 
Quest, does not communicate well—at 
least not in translation. Too many bar- 
riers stand between it and the reader. 
Fantastic metaphor, complex classical al- 
lusion, superfluous asides and murky 
symbol make it virtually impenetrable. 

It is unfortunate that such is the case 


Elizabeth Langgasser: Looking for peace 


for this German author, now deceased, 
had much of importance to say. If The 
Quest—her only book in English trans- 
lation—is representative of her themes, 
the literary accolades which she received 
in Europe are understadable. 


The quest of the title is one common 
to those segments of humanity which 
face the realities of existence. What is 
the meaning of life? Or, more specific- 
ally, what is the meaning of my life? 

Where countless protagonists have 
wrestled with that problem in scores of 
novels, The Quest presents seven at 
once. Seven Berliners, all scarred in one 
way or another by World War II, set 
out after the Russian liberation for the 
famous Catholic convent-shrine at Anas- 
tasiendorf. The pilgrims hope to regen- 
erate themselves there, to find a personal 
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peace in the war torn world encircling 
them, 


Nothing sensational or obvious hap 
pens, The seven journey, think, listen, 
converse and experience various interior 
sensations, There is no complete resolu 
tion of their difheulties, There are in 
timations and illuminations, however, 
which promise well, Much is revealed 
as the travelers who have all met by 
chance relate their experiences, ‘These 
stories within the story are perhaps the 
most interesting sections of the book, 


Miss Langgasser has written a tale of 
epic proportions concerned with funda 
mental religious values. The necessary 
spirituality of the individual and of the 
race is her major concern, The short 
comings of the prose-in-translation flaw 
the novel irreparably, 


Young Negro’s Life 
Maup Maarrna, by Gwendolyn Brooks. 

Harper, 180 pp, $2.50, 

Reviewed by Marguerite Gallagher 
The author of the Pulitzer prize-win 
ning poem Annie Allen here presents 
her first prose work, and demonstrates 
that a poet's ease with language can 
fashion a novel of unusual charm from 
the ordinary details of an uneventful 
life, In a series of polished vignettes she 
unfolds the story of a young Negro girl 
on Chicago's South Side from childhood 
through the early years of her married 
life, There is effective irony in the con 
trast between the delicacy of the au 
thor's style and the sometimes sordid 
material with which she has to deal in 
creating an honest picture of life in a 
crowded kitchenette apartment building. 

Gwendolyn Brooks successfully con 
veys the impression of an unusually sen 
sitive girl who has been forced by her 
environment into an apparently drab ex 
istence, but whose sense of humor and 
joy in living cannot be quenched. Maud 
Martha's marriage is gently dissected, 
and the compromises essential to pre 
serving the tranquility of a union in 
which the wife's intellectual and cul 
tural equipment outrank the husband's 
are disclosed with insight. Humor and 
pathos mingle in the short but incisive 
sketches of the neighbors in the teem- 
ing kitchenettes. Episodes revealing the 
sensitive Negro's reactions in situations 
of discrimination are the more poignant 
because they are understated. 
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Maud Martha, though brief and slight 
in story structure, is a memorable book 
because of the artistry of Gwendolyn 
Brooks’ writing and because of its tone 
of optimism, 


A Modern Woman 

And Her Discontent 

A Law vor ‘rue Lion, by Louis Auchin 
closs. Houghton Mifflin, 279 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Virginia C, Julier 
loise is the young wife of a middle 
aged, unromantic husband, Vaguely dis 
satished with her monotonous routine, 
and clinging to the girlish illusion that 
there must be some glamour in life, she 
begins a “platonic” friendship with 
young author Landik in an effort to live 
a little. Yet the affair is doomed from 
its beginning to culminate as it does in 
adultery—which is photographically re 
corded by private detectives and used as 
the basis for her husband's divorce suit. 
In a very nasty and public trial, she is 
established as an unfit parent, and loses 
custody of her two children. 

Eloise is graphically portrayed as a 
type of modern woman—her vague dis 
content, her restless urge for “living,” 
her bewildered resentment at discover 
ing that married life is all too often a 


treadmill. Some subtle psychological 


preparation makes her actions plausible, 
even inevitable. The only character flaw 
in this portrait lies in her attitude to 
ward her children: her devotion to them 
is only told to the reader, not really put 
across. Since they are a primary motivat 





Gwendolyn Brooks: Honest, ironic, joyous 


ing force for her character this is a graye 
technical error. It is, furthermore, an 
almost hysterically idealistic woman why 
would allow herself to be trapped know. 
ingly into establishing herself in her 
testimony as an “unfit parent” in the 
eyes of the law which will take he 
children away from her. If Eloise, given 
her character, had loved her children 
enough to face the publicity of such 4 
divorce trial, she would most certainly 
have compromised her “ideals” to the 
point of perjury rather than lose their 
custody, despite the author’s explanation 
of her psychopathic desire to be pun- 
ished for her mother’s guilt and her 
own hypocrisy. Once that erotic desire 
came face to face with the hard reality 
of losing her children, it would have 
dissolved into thin air. 


Mr. Auchincloss, as he has already 
shown in his earlier novel, Sybil, writes 
exceedingly well; he has an uncanny 
and delicate touch at characterizing 
women. But if he intends to take as his 
theme the subject of modern woman, he 
should learn that. she does not always 
consider adultery as the solution to every 
problem. 


Style and Insight 


Nosopy Say A Worp, AND Oruer Sto- 
ries, by Mark Van Doren. Henry 
Holt. 276 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Sr. M. Hester, S.S.N.D, 

A book of thirty-three short stories by 

literary critic, Pultizer poetry prize-win- 

ner Mark Van Doren should be good 
reading. With qualifications, it is, but 
not as good as the reader, attracted by 

Mr. Van Doren’s name would expect. 
Distinction of style, flashes of humor, 

a perceptive insight, sharp images and 

plenty of James Joyce's “epiphanies” do 

not give sufhcient significance or 
strength to some of the slight sketches. 

There is a subtle monotony of Van 

Doren imitating Van Doren that gets in 

the way of theme and plot all too fre 

quently. There are stream of conscious 
ness sketches, several stories with sig: 
nificant dream sketches, some masculine 

Willa Cather reminiscences, mood and 

mystery tales, allegorical fantasies and a 

number of fairy tales that may or may 

not be for children. There is charm and 
poetry aplenty; what is sometimes miss- 
ing is vitality. 

A half dozen or so of the stories are 
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masterpieces, notably “Mrs. Lancey,” 
and “Father O'Connell,” both character 
tales with philosophical overtones; “One 
of Hers,” an unsentimental, delicately 
sardonic mother story; “An Episode at 
the Honey Pot,” reminiscent in setting 
of Hemingway, but completely Van 
Doren in psychological insight and 
warm pity. “God Has No Wife,” a study 
of guilt and responsibility, asks for re- 
reading. 


When East Meets West 
On Island of Formosa 
A Pau. oF Oysrers, by Vern Sneider. 

Putnam. 311 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Sister M. Celeste, O.P. 
That human nature is everywhere the 
same is more particularly a truism when 
that human nature ceases to be human 
and adopts a ruthless brutality in achiev- 
ing its ends. Man dehumanizing him- 
self and his fellowman is not precisely 
the theme of Vern Sneider’s A Pail of 
Oysters, but it is an idea so consistently 
brought to bear on the theme that it 
never entirely escapes the reader. 

The novel is a dramatic narrative of 
Li Liu, a young Formosan fisherman 
who, when his family god is stolen by 
marauding troops, makes daring efforts 
to recover the image. In his search he 
comes into contact with a variety of peo- 
ple, individuals and groups, whom he 
either fears or distrusts, whom he some- 
times outwits with primitive sagacity or 
native strength, but whom he never 
really hates. Others he also learns to 
love with a simple, sincere and natural 
love. 

Vern Sneider tells a good story, one 
which is geared both in thought and 
expression to the Oriental mind. This 
he depicts in its two extremes: the sim- 
ple folk, still untouched by the deprav- 
ity and vices of the age; and the harsh, 
brutal, cunning and debauched. The 
reader may be lead to wonder whether 
Americans with their naive impractic- 
ality, or occasional cynicism, will ever 
be able to understand these people. 
Thus, Ralph Barton, reporting on the 
economic progress made in Formosa, al- 
lows himself to be almost wholly in- 
fluenced by one Paul Huang, who is a 
Communist. Again, to Barton’s plea for 
help to stay the execution of Didi and 
his sister, Precious Jade, Mike Hiller his 
compatriot replies, “You can’t do any- 


thing. . . . Forget it. . . . Go back to 
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Illustration from jacket 


of “A Pail of Oysters” 


sleep. . . . It’s not your problem.” 

The simple people of this land, those 
untouched by modern materialistic civil- 
ization are children with a strong faith 
in their established deities. Li Liu, hav- 
ing recovered his image, returns to his 
native tribesmen thinking “that it is cer- 
tain there are but two kinds of people, 
his own kindred and the real men.” He 
is convinced that the powers above will 
send the real men to look after his fam- 
ily, he being content to return to tribal 
living. 

The novel makes a deep impression. 
Vern Sneider writes with rare under- 
standing, and with genuine sympathy 
for the forces that tear at the human 
heart. 


Hullabaloo Over a Hive 
Tue INNocent Knicuts, by Gil Buhet. 
Translated by Geoffrey Sainsbury. 
Viking. 280 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Peggy Sullivan 
Sheer delight and a pervading feeling 
of gaiety cannot be measured; they can 
only be enjoyed and appreciated. The 





author of a light novel must simply seek 
to attain perfection within his limits, 
and Gil Buhet has come very close to 
that perfection in this riotous account 
of a village rebellion. 

The whole story builds up from a 
tempest in a teapot (or, more aptly, a 
hullabaloo over a hive) when M. Deodat 
Grillon, schoolmaster in a little French 
village, finds that someone has stolen 
honey from his cherished beehives. His 
pupils, including his own son, are im- 
mediately under suspicion, and their in- 
dignation at being unjustly punished 
drives them to establish themselves in 
the town’s impregnable fortress where, 
for more than a week, they hold out 
against the townspeople until the adults 
at last admit defeat. The boys are ap- 
pealing and individual characters. Their 
families’ reactions, too, are in character, 
and the author has shown how events 
build to a climax by presenting various 
episodes in the two different camps, thus 
heightening the contrast between ‘the 
boys’ approach to their problems and the 
adults’ reactions. 

The fact that it is all in fun does not 
prevent the author from launching tell- 
ing blows against the various customs 
and secret peccadilloes of the small 
town. Vagaries of human conduct in 
general are also depicted with truth and 
humor. While the first chapters of the 
book may seem to drag, every detail, 
every scene presented then, has its 
meaning when the greatest action gets 
underway. 

The sententious schoolmaster, the 
pompous mayor, the ingenious boys who 
call themselves knights are lovable and 
delightful. Readers who enjoy life will 
relish this slice of it. 


A Modern Jew 

A PassaGE IN THE Nicut, by Sholem 
Asch. Putnam. 367 pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by Robert H. Flood, C.S.B. 


Sholem Asch’s latest novel, in a modern, 
American setting, concerns the life of 
Isaac Grossman, a rich, powerful, sim- 
ple man who late in life allows himself 
to be plagued by his conscience. His at- 
tempt to recover mental peace of sorts 
is the story. 

We meet his family; we re-live his 
childhood of misery and poverty; we 
meet his children and his grandchildren; 
we see them struggle with religious 
problems; we are treated to passages of 
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Jewish religious thought, both orthodox 
and heretical; we hear about therapy 
from Moses to depth psychology. At the 
end, we see a competent, liberal rabbi 
triumph over the latest psychiatric meth- 
ods. 

This reviewer has always had an in- 
terest in matters Jewish—religion, his- 
tory, family life; anyone with such an 
interest will want to read this book, 
even though it is certainly nothing to 
acclaim. The story is much too pat, over- 
simplified and even saccharine. At the 
same time one must admit that the 
reader will probably be interested in 
the outcome of the story, although he 
guesses it all the time he is reading, and 
that the book does make pleasant read- 
ing. 

A Christian looks on hopelessly as he 
sees Christ and Redemption so point 
edly ignored. 


Greed and Hypocrisy 
Masked as Philanthropy 
Tue Srory or Esruer Costrei.o, by 

Nicholas Monsarrat. Knopf. 270 pp. 

$3.50. 

Reviewed by Rosemary McCormick 
Upon analysis the plot of The Story of 
Esther Costello becomes preposterous. 
But Nicholas Monsarrat’s aim might be 
compared with that of Evelyn Waugh 
in his satirical The Loved One, an ex 
posure of the extreme materialism gen 
erally associated with the mortuary busi 
ness. Monsarrat’s intention, he claims, is 
to expose the hypocrisy and greed of 
some philanthropical endeavors. 

His story is unique and not a pretty 
one. As a result of an explosion which 
killed her brother and other children, 
Esther Costello, an intelligent Irish girl 
of strange beauty and poor family, lost 
the faculties of sight, hearing and 
speech. The return of Belle Bannister 
to the village of her birth afforded Fa- 
ther Haggerty, the parish priest and the 
only person really concerned for the 
girl's well-being, an opportunity to in- 
terest this wealthy American in Esther's 
rehabilitation or cure. 

From the time of her decision to spon- 
sor Esther, the purity of Belle Bannis- 
ter's motive in helping this unfortunate 
girl, who is to become a pawn in an al- 
most unbelievable sequence of events, 
is muddied with pharisaism. A portent 
of the future is the shipboard collection 
for Esther, accepted on her behalf by 
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Mrs. Bannister as the two near Amer- 
ican shores. In Boston Esther's unresist- 
ing person is pitifully degraded in the 
vain efforts of medical experts to make 
her whole. The press takes her up; her 
first public appearance as guest at a 
convent parents’ day is an occasion for 
an emotional orgy in audience reaction. 

Mrs. Bannister’s husband, Captain 
Charles Bannister, an Englishman of 
questionable morals, blackmails Belle for 
partnership in the enterprise that has 
developed. With the help of the mas- 
ters of advertising ballyhoo, Esther Cos- 
tello becomes internationally known and 
the Bannisters become wealthy. The re 
covery of Esther's lost powers under the 
cruelest circumstances, as the perverted 
Bannister stalks her, climaxes the story. 
Her role in the hoax to fleece the public 
in the name of charity continues and 
now becomes paramount if the Bannis- 
ters are to continue in business. 

Shocking in many details and in the 
starkness of its facts, such a plot can 
only horrify. The public is gullible, but 
it is still hard to doubt that long be 
fore newspaperman Harry Grant saw 
through the scheme any average audi- 
ence would have called Mrs. Bannister’s 
bluff. Riding on the waves of The 
Cruel Sea, The Story of Esther Costello 
may attain popularity. Strictly on_ its 
own merits, apart from a noticeable and 
commendable maturity of style that 
marks it off from earlier efforts, the 
novel would flounder. 


Hungary Under Nazis 
A Ptiace to Sranp, by Ann Bridge. 

Macmillan. 271 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Marie Butler Coffey 
The author of this novel is the wife of 
a retired British diplomat who was liv- 
ing in Hungary at the time her story 
takes place, early 1941 when Hitler and 
his Nazis were spreading terror through- 
out countries like Hungary and Yugo- 
slavia. 

Hope Kirkland, daughter of a wealthy 
American business man, becomes in- 
volved with the Polish underground 
quite innocently. Her fiance, Sam Har- 
rison, American journalist, gives Hope 
a box of chocolates in which is hidden 
an envelope with instructions to Hope 
to deliver it to a Polish refugee named 
Stefan Moranska. Hope is so enchanted 
with Stefan, his sister Litka and their 
delicate, aristocratic mother that she 


risks her own safety many times in he, 
attempts to help them escape from Buda. 
pest. 

The reader senses the terror of the 
populace as the German tanks, trucks 
and armored cars pour with a deafening 
clangor over the cobblestone streets of 
Budapest. The bombing of Belgrade jg 
vividly depicted—as is the cruelty of 
Nazi airman deliberately bombing q 
lone peasant on his little cart. 

The fear and hopelessness of the ref. 
ugee is poignantly expressed by Stefan 
when he tells the girl he loves they may 
as well part forever, as a hunted man 
like himself could hope for “no home, 
no children, no stable old age.” 

This charming love story is historica- 
ally true in practically every detail, and 
its suspense will keep one reading to the 
end. Entertaining and enlightening as 
it is, it leaves the reader with a deep 
impression of the futility of war and the 
needless cruelty of war-like nations. 


A Strange Story 
Of Rural Poland 
Tue Knorrep Corp, by Jerzy Pietrkie- 
wicz. Roy Publishers. 267 pp. $2.75, 
Reviewed by Robert H. Flood, C.S.B. 
If you like strange settings, people of 
another culture, good writing, slow pace 
and non-world-shaking events, __ this 
quaint, uneven but interesting novel by 
a young Polish poet who has a way with 
English is your book. You will get the 
odd jolt at some rather picturesque lan- 
guage, though you will get used to the 
characters who use it so Christianly. 
This is the story of Bronek, a Polish 
lad who leads a strange life because his 
mother gave birth to him late in her 
life. Because of a vow that may seem 
strange to us, Bronek is a “boy apart” in 
the small groups of villagers and farm- 
ers. A mid-wife plays a role in Bronek’s 
formation. Some violent incidents in- 
volving a weird, wrong-headed sect, 
which has Earth Mother and the Blessed 
Virgin Mary confused, help to enliven 
the action. The parish priest is really a 
museum piece of sorts; he is in the story 
little, but just enough to add to the 
quaintness. Then there is Ptak who can 
read books and who teaches Bronek to 
read after the local schoolhouse is de- 
stroyed by fire. 
There is a quantity of violence, but 
the author keeps it so toned down by 
seeing it as the young lad sees it that 
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the reader is almost unaware of how 
this violence would appear in a head- 
line. There are many phases of Bronek’s 
life that are completely passed over and 
that would have been interesting. But 
so the author edits his material, such is 
his view of his product—so who can 
complain? What is here is good reading, 
a relief from “important” novels or sig- 
nificant studies and the like. The char- 
acters and incidents in the book are both 
about of equal importance to the author 
and to the reader; you may be ready for 
such a pleasant change. The writing is 
clean-cut and economical. 

The book is recommended for adult 
reading; adults would be the only ones 
capable of enjoying it. Let’s hope that 
the Roy Publishing Company gets to 
publish more of this young man who 
writes for us all, especially for Chris- 
tians, about the fascinating facets of hu- 
man beings in action. 


The Power and Violence 

In Clash of Four Lives 

Tue SHADOWS OF THE Imaces, by Wil- 
liam E. Barrett. Doubleday. 540 pp. 
$3.95. 

Reviewed by Rev. Francis X. Canfield 
There is a bit of the traitor in the heart 
of every man, an ember of meanness 
and iniquity that can flame forth to 
scorch and char not only oneself but the 
innocent bystander as well. This heat of 
passion and pride fairly leaps from The 
Shadows of the Images by William E. 
Barrett, known for his The Left Hand 
of God. But there are also the tempering 
waters of grace. 

Four people form the nucleus of the 
book: Paul Logan, a law student, elo- 
quently articulate in his Catholic faith; 
his older brother Tom, a police lieuten- 
ant in State City and a former choir- 
boy turned indifferent and careless about 
the Church; Beverly Colter, a college 
student, a most alluring hedonist who 
glories in her statue of Lucifer; Vicky 
Leighton, a convert in her middle twen- 
ties, feminine in an unspectacular sort 
of way. For two years the skein of des- 
tiny entangles them and when they 
break free in May, 1952, the chain re- 
action of their choices, their personal 
triumphs and failures, has affected the 
lives of innumerable people like Father 
Brennan, Theodore Colter, Elizabeth 
Leighton, to name only a few, and has 
propelled them into a channel of living 
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that is groved and directed by their own 
free decisions: Paul and Beverly to lux- 
uriate in narcissism, Tom and Vicky to 
share genuine life and love. 

In an age of digests and summaries, 
The Shadows of the Images is a com- 
paratively long book—540 pages. It 
heaps up all the scrap and refuse of a 
big American city: cheap politics, racial 
discrimination, slum housing, unscrup- 
ulous lawyers and prosecutors, the Com- 
mies and their feigned interest in the 
civil rights of minority groups. Here are 
all the sociological elements that make 
for the complex and bewildering pattern 
of big city life. In and out of the pat- 
tern run the lives of Paul and Beverly, 
Tom and Vicky. 

The Shadows of the Images is a dis- 
turbing story. It has much more muscle 
and fibre than Barrett’s earlier The Left 
Hand of God and far less of the im- 
plausible. It becomes almost a sociolog- 
ical study in sex and sin. The Mexican 
minority group of State City, victims of 
scorn and exploitation, afford innumer- 
able excursions into the dirty alleys and 
dead-end streets of human failure and 
filth. In a more refined way, Paul and 
Beverly are quite as sensual and erotic. 
True enough, Barrett can be credited 
with using human flesh to people his 
book; no wooden characters here. But 
his excessive preoccupation with passion 
is apt to shock and repel the normal 
reader. The vivid descriptions of bed- 
room scenes and rape trials seem more 
an appeal to the prurient and a bid for 
best-seller lists than a display of honest 
craftsmanship in the art of fiction. 

The Shadows of the Images has the 
power and violence of a tremendous 
storm. But storms have a history not 
only of purifying and cleansing, but es- 
pecially of destroying and uprooting 
what is decent and worthwhile. 


Washington, D.C. 

Tue Berrayers, by Ruth Chatterton. 
Houghton Mifflin. 310 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Laverne Gay 

An ingeniously indignant little novel 

about Washington investigations will 

brighten the fall book lists, the second 
novel of a very bright lady who already 
has to her credit careers as a distin- 
guished actress and as an aviatrix. 

The heroine of The Betrayers is a 
married lady-lawyer who briefly returns 
to her profession to defend a young 
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nuclear scientist accused of treason. The 
story has lively emotional ramifications 
and also contains an effective plea for 
the fact that such investigating had, 
with the most justice, charity and wis- 
dom, better be left in the competent 
and aware hands of the F.B.I. 

There are definite reservations. To 
picture that a woman could wilfully and 
publicly intrude negatively on her hus- 
band’s very public career, the husband 
being like most, a good ordinary chap 
and not some dog of a fellow who would 
welcome the challenge, and to portray 
further that this husband would meekly 
forgive her overturning of his life and 
happily take her back with him to rural 
serenity will be a disquieting assump- 
tion for some. 

But there is accomplishment here in 
other ways. For, though it’s natural for 
a writer, affected by her sense of exas- 
peration in our exasperating times, to 
want to write about it, to “just get mad,” 
as this author says, it is not easy to 
objectify these emotions in acceptable 
form. Miss Chatterton has done that, 
however. Her book has verve, color and 
a cloak-and-dagger excitement about it, 
and will likely lose for her none of the 
wide audience she attracted with her 
first novel, Homeward Borne. 


Burns at Ellisland Farm 
Tue Crest OF THE BRokEN Wave, by 


James Barke. Macmillan. 320 pp. 
$3.50. 


Reviewed by Francis E. Moran 
When Robert Burns left his Edinburgh 


triumphs behind, it was to return to 
Ayrshire, marry Jean Armour, and take 
over the scenic but barren Ellisland farm 
near Dumfries. In this fourth volume 
of his biographical novel, Barke tells the 
story of the Ellisland venture, begun in 
hope and concluded in failure. 

The first months at Ellisland withéut 
Jean were bitterly lonely but with her 
arrival and the growth of new friend- 
ships life grew more tolerable. Next 
farm lived the hearty Robert Riddell, 
who, like Burns, loved Scottish song, 
and in Dumfries he could have a good 
“crack” with the cultivated John Syme 
or an affair of the heart at the Globe 
tavern with Anne Park. 

Beyond this were occasional festive 
events, the house-warming and the 
kirn dance, the latter entered into with 
such peasant gusto as to disgust Burns’s 
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Edinburgh friend Bob Aimslee. News 
of the French Revolution stirred the 
poet to an imprudent enthusiasm for 
liberte. But he derived his deepest sat- 
isfaction in these years from collecting 
Scottish tunes, cobbling or composing 
for them new lyrics, lest any part of this 
national heritage be lost. Here also he 
wrote his famous “Tam O’ Shanter.” 
Barke presents Burns not as the rol- 
licking, heaven-taught plowman of early 
legend but as a passionate and mag- 
netic personality, defeated in part by his 
personal flaws but even more by his sit- 
uation. It is only when he deals with 
Burns's amours that he is not entirely 
convincing: one feels here both an ex- 
aggeration of sentiment and a specious 
rationalization of motives. 


A Girl and a Fugitive 
Hue anp Cry, by Elizabeth Yates. 

Coward-McCann. 248 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Mariedythe Ward 
Don’t be misled by this title. Hue and 
Cry, far from carrying a significance of 
noise and turbulence, is the title of a 
book of gentleness. 

A short book, written in a deceptively 
simple style, it is concerned with a farm- 
ing family living in New Hampshire in 
the second quarter of the past century. 
Jared and Jennet Austin have three chil- 
dren, sons Rufus and Benoni, and ‘the 
youngest child, a daughter born deaf. 
Living in an isolated community still 
governed to an extent by superstitious 
beliefs that a child born with an infirm- 
ity is a punishment for transgression, 
the family is forced to make its own de- 
cision about its treatment of Melody. 

Their major problem becomes en- 
tangled in an exterior one as the Hue 
and Cry, an organization for the sup- 
pression of horse stealing, is called into 
the search for Blue Lightning, a stallion 
stolen from a horse breeder in Ports- 
mouth. The handsome gray has been 
stolen by a young Irish immigrant who 
finds refuge near a hidden lake that has 
served as a retreat for Melody. 

How the two meet and find what 
each can offer the other makes up the 
most enchanting part of the tale. Dan- 
ny, with his patience learned in caring 
for dumb animals, teaches Melody the 
rudiments of speech, while she offers 
him the love and trust he has failed to 
find in America. 

On its own plane of operation, the 





book is excellent. Every critic wil] agree 
that one purpose of fiction is the preg 
entation of truth. Can a tale concerned 
not with the unheroic but the a-herpic 
honestly be called “real,” and the ston 
which confines its incidents to judg 
ments of a heroically moral nature be 
adjudged sentimental or “unreal”? Fo, 
sentimental is probably the adjectiye 
that will be applied to this book by dis 
paraging critics, but this reviewer wil] 
take an opposite stand. 


May-November Romance 
THe HornseaM Tree, by Cid Ricketts 

Sumner. Bobbs-Merrill. 297 pp. $3.50, 

Reviewed by Sister M. Cecilia, O.S.B, 
Miss Eva Iveson, rock-ribbed scion of 
New England tradition judiciously 
crossed with a strain of Victorianism, 
suddenly awakens to the realization that 
at fifty she “has had no life of her own 
to be remembered.” The silver cord of 
filial devotion has kept her “parceled 
out” to others in the old family mansion 
on Shadbush Lane. Then into her life 
of dull gentility, punctuated solely by 
the weekly bridge game, comes a young 
ex-G.I., impecunious but personable, 
taken on to serve as chauffeur and gen- 
eral handy-man. Miss Eva suddenly finds 
in herself an amazing response to his 
youth. 

The drama of the novel is almost 
wholly enacted within Eva _Iveson’s 
mind, wherein a passionate desire to 
seize what little is left to. her of life and 
love struggles mightily with the convic- 
tion that she has no right to another's 
youth—“the work, companionship, and 
growing up together,” which is the fruit 
of a normal marriage. Her great deci- 
sion once made, however, Eva Iveson 
suddenly realizes that she has lived, 
“now that she has felt deeply, has 
known joy and pain, delight and de- 
nial.” She, like the autumnal hornbeam 
tree outside her window has been 
stripped bare only to reveal the hidden 
beauty of her essential self, “proud, well- 
rooted, tough and strong.” To such a 
woman neither old age nor loneliness 
holds any terror now. 

This novel, though hardly a contribu- 
tion to the science of geriatrics, offers 
entertainment and even a few worth- 
while ideas to those who may fear grow- 
ing old. Otherwise the book is rather 
run-of-the-mill writing seasoned with 
the inevitable sex and casual amorality. 
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In the few paragraphs that Fulton 
Oursler wrote, before his death, for the 
Foreword of the final volume of his 
biblical trilogy, The Greatest Faith Ever 
Known, he tells that the suggestion for 
the book came from John Masefield. In 
1947 when Mr. Oursler and his wife 
were visiting with the Poet Laureate of 
England, Mr. Masefield urged him to 
work on a retelling of the Acts of the 
Apostles and suggested that he read The 
Voyages and Shipwreck of St. Paul by 
James Swift. Masefield said, “There, my 
friend, is a book about a traveler at sea 
written by a man who really knew the 
sea. In his own sailing craft he dupli- 
cated the journeys of St. Paul.” Mr. 
Oursler took the poet’s advice, searched 
out a copy of the book (published in 
1880), and used it as a guide for his 
own book. 

The Greatest Faith Ever Known has 
now been published, almost a year and 
a half after Mr. Oursler’s death. He had 
written 1027 manuscript pages and his 
daughter, April Oursler Armstrong, who 
had worked with her father since she 
was in high school, edited and com- 
pleted the book. 


T. S. Eliot’s new play, The Confiden- 
tial Clerk, was a big hit at the Edin- 
burgh Festival and it is hoped that it 
will be brought to this country before 
long. The play has a serious theme but 
is handled in a much lighter manner 
than Eliot’s great success, The Cocktail 
Party. 

The plot revolves around the improb- 
able mix-up at birth of two baby boys 
and there is much comedy in a Gilbert 
and Sullivan vein interspersing Eliot's 
ideas about fate, free will and the prin- 
ciple of heredity. First nighters at the 
Festival assure us The Confidential 
Clerk’s audience will not leave the thea- 
tre asking, as so many did after The 
Cocktail Party, “What was it all about?” 


© 

Frank J. Sheed and his wife, Maisie 
Ward Sheed, are the recipients of the 
1953 Cardinal Newman Award. The 
award is given annually in recognition 
of outstanding work in the field of gov- 
ernment or religion and for furthering 
the work of the Newman Club Federa- 
tion. The announcement of the award 
winners was made by Archbishop John 
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Mitty of San Francisco, Episcopal mod- 
erator of the youth department of the 
N.C.W.C. 

The Sheeds are the founders of the 
publishing house of Sheed and Ward 
of London and New York, and have 
been active as street corner speakers for 
the Catholic Evidence Guild in London. 
Frank Sheed, who has often been called 
“the best informed Catholic lay theolo- 
gian of today,” recently appeared on tele- 
vision in England to talk about religion. 

Mr. Sheed’s most recent book, Society 
and Sanity, was published this past Feb- 
ruary. He has written many books in- 
cluding A Map of Life, Theology and 
Sanity, Communism and Man and he 
has done a translation of St. Augustine's 
Confessions. Maisie Ward is the author 
of two volumes on Chesterton in addi- 
tion to The Splendor of the Rosary, Be 
Not Solicitous and biographies of the 
Wilfrid Wards. 

Mrs. Sheed is the daughter of Wil- 
fred Ward, philosopher of the Catholic 
intellectual revival in England. Her 
mother was Josephine Ward, novelist. 


Fides Publishers has released the fifth 
in their series of albums on the Mass 
and the Sacraments. The format has 
been changed with the publication of 
the new album on the Sacrament of 
Confirmation. The new album is eight 
and a quarter inches square and has 
thirty-two pages—it is a more convenient 
size for preserving in a notebook or 
folder and loses none of the effectiveness 
of its many photographs. The price is 
still 25 cents. 

e 


The booklet, “The Secret of Happi- 
ness,” containing the 15 prayers of St. 
Bridget and published by the Cardinal 
Publishing Company, New York, pur- 
ports to have the Imprimatur of Car- 
dinal Spellman and the Nihil Ostat of 
Monsignor John M. A. Fearns. Chan- 
cellor Monsignor John J. Maguire re- 
cently sent a letter to all pastors of the 
Archdiocese of New York informing 
them that the booklet had been pre- 
sented to the Chancery office but that 
“it was not acceptable . . . because of a 
number of objectionable features . . . 


and the use of the Imprimatur and Nihil 
Obstat of the Archdiocese of New York 


is totally unauthorized.” 


With all the fuss and furor that has 
become the accepted procedure follow- 
ing the publication of the novels of such 
Catholic writers as Greene, Mauriac and 
others of the so-called “realistic” school, 
it was most interesting to find an article 
in The Furrow, publication of the Irish 
seminary St. Patrick’s at Maynooth, 
titled “Faith and Fiction.” The author, 
Thomas Halton, writes of the emer- 
gence of a literary phenomenon which 
he refers to as the “theological novel’— 
in which the novelist grafts the theolo- 
gian’s proper subject matter onto his 
own work as a creative artist. 


Of all such modern novels, says Mr. 
Halton, one of the most important of 
all is Heaven and Earth by Carlo Coc- 
cioli. Coccioli “tells in fictional form the 
life story of a remarkable priest, Don 
Ardito Piccardi, who was done to death 
by the Germans in 1943. It is a work of 
compelling power and great intensity. 
. . . All the perennial truths are there 
but in terms of the most up-to-the-min- 
ute fiction . . . Gin France) it is ranked 
along with The Diary of a Country 
Priest by Bernanos and The Power and 
the Glory by Greene as one of the most 
remarkable modern novels dealing with 
the subject of the priesthood.” Compar- 
ing Heaven and Earth with Greene's 
The End of the Affair, Mr. Halton 
writes, “. . . . but Coccioli’s work is 
more satisfying for the art is in no way 
inferior while the subject matter is much 
more significant. Coccioli’s saint is more 
at the heart of Christianity than any of 
Greene’s sinners.” 

Other novels which Mr. Halton cites 
as examples of this trend in Catholic 
writing are The Fair Bride by Bruce 
Marshall, Henry Bordeaux’ A Pathway 
to Heaven, The Wisdom of Father 
Pecquet by Omer Englebert and The 


_ Singer Not the Song by Audrey Erskine 


Lindop. A book by Giovanni Guareschi, 
not yet published in this country, Don 
Camillo and the Prodigal Son, is men- 
tioned, and also the new Rue Notre 
Dame by Daniel Pezeril and Isle of Sin- 
ners by Henri Queffelec, published here 
as The Island Priest. 
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Monumental One-Volume 
Commentary on the Bible 
A Carnotic Commentary ON Hoty 

Scripture, edited by Dom Bernard 

Orchard, O.S.B., Rev. E. F. Sutcliffe, 

S.J., Rev. Reginald Fuller and Dom 

Ralph Russell. ‘Thomas Nelson. 1312 

pp. $15.00. 

Reviewed by Roger Mercurio, C.P. 
In recent years there has been a re 
newed interest in the Bible among Cath 
olics, due in great part to the encourage 
ment and instructions of the popes. Ten 
years ago a group of English Catholic 
scholars began work on a monumental 
commentary of the entire Scriptures. 
They sought the aid of writers, not only 
in England, but also in Ireland, Aus 
tralia, the United States, and on the 
Continent. 

A Catholic Commentary on the Holy 
Scriptures contains in one volume 1,300 
pages of small but readable print. In it 
one will find authoritative explanations 
of the entire Bible, book by book, and 
even verse by verse. Moreover, there are 
excellent introductory articles for each 
of the books of the Bible, as well as 
studies on biblical matters in general. 

By way of introduction to the entire 
Bible there is an excellent study of “The 
Place of the Bible in the Church” by 
Rev. William Leonard and Dom Ber- 
nard Orchard. The authors offer valua- 
ble hints on how to read the Bible, as 
well as a history and apologetic of the 
Church's stand on the Scriptures. 

There follow articles on the history 
of the canon, on the languages of the 
Scriptures, inspiration, inerrancy, liter 
ary characteristics, history, geography, 
archeology, etc. Herein one will find a 
ready source of pertinent biblical infor 
mation. 

Next the reader will find four studies 
on the Old Testament as a whole, in- 
cluding a worthwhile article by Father 
Sutcliffe, S.J. on the “Meaning of the 
Old Testament” for ancient Israel and 
for the Church today. 

All these preliminary articles occupy 
over 200 pages. They are followed by 
the commentary proper of all the books 
of the Old Testament. The writers use 
the Douay English Version as their basic 
text, explaining it briefly, but learnedly. 
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Coming now to the New Testament, 
the reader finds first of all twelve schol- 
arly articles on this portion of the Bible. 
Mention should be made of the article 
by Don Aelred Graham, O.S.B. on “The 
Person and Teaching of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ” and of another by Rev. R. Rus: 
sell and Pere Bevenot on “Christianity 
in Apostolic Times.” Both serve as val- 
uable outlines of New 
thought and theology. 


Testament 


After these general articles the reader 
finds the detailed commentaries on each 
of the books of the New Testament, 
from St. Matthew's Gospel to the Apoc 
alypse. 

The last hundred pages contain a full 
index of the entire volume and twelve 
good maps of the Holy Lands. 

From this short summary of the con 
tents of A Catholic Commentary the 
reader can readily see that it contains 
a wealth of information on the Bible. 
It should prove of immense value to 
priests and teachers of religion, as well 
as to those of the laity who seek a bet 
ter understanding of God's mesage as 
found in Scripture. This one volume 
commentary should be found in our 
Catholic libraries and in Information 
Centers, as well as in the private studies 
of the clergy. 


In perusing this work, one will not 
have read far in it before realizing that 





Maximin Giraud and Melanie Calvat, 
the children of La Salette. Illustration 
from “The Sun Her Mantle” 


the modern trends in Catholic biblicg 
scholarship are not overly conseryatiye 
much less “fundamentalist.” And one 
may even be taken by surprise at the 
“forwardness” of Catholic exegesis, x 
for example in the interpretation of the 
opening chapters. of Genesis. This jg a 
it should be, for by following the ad. 
vice of Popes Leo XIII and Pius Xy 
the Catholic scholar should make use of 
the recent discoveries of archeology and 
of the developments in our knowledge 
of Oriental languages—all of which help 
to understand the sacred text better, 
The reader will note accordingly that 
the Church is ready to accept all that js 
true and valid in modern historical te. 
search, making it her own in the ex 
planation of the great Book which the 
Holy Spirit has lovingly entrusted to 
her keeping. 


Modern Apparitions 

Of the Blessed Virgin 

THe Sun Her Mantz, by John Bee. 
vers. Newman Press. 228 pp. $3.25. 

Reviewed by Rev. Edmond E. Bliven 
The Sun Her Mantle is an account of 
the modern apparitions of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. The author gives us the 
just, complete and critical record of the 
apparitions of La Salette in English. He 
also includes Our Lady’s appearances to 
Catherine Laboure and Bernadette; and 
at Pontmain, Pellevoisin, Knock, Fe 
tima, Beauraing and Banneux. 

Mr. Beevers treats of all in a spirit of 
reverent criticism. After having weighed 
the facts he says: “My own view is that 
with one exception—Pellevoisin—the evi- 
dence in favor of Our Lady having made 
the visitations is wholly convincing.’ 
Yet he does not force his opinion upon 
the reader. 

“If the Mother of God sees fit to ap 
pear to men,” as Mr. Beevers so aptly 
says, “it must be important to know 
about it.” Yet not many people have the 
time nor the inclination to read sepe 
rate accounts of all the reported modem 
apparitions of the Blessed Mother. His 
work is especially valuable because sev- 
eral of the apparitions recorded are giv- 
en to us for the first time in English. 

After setting forth the facts in a se 
ries of chapters, a sober chapter of eval 
uation, entitled “The Message,” follows. 
Here the author shows how the essen- 
tial message of all the appartitions is 
nothing more nor less than the necessity 
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for the renewal and deepening of the 
Christian life. The sanctification of the 
Sunday, reverence for God and His 
Holy Name, the proper praying of the 
Rosary, with emphasis on mental prayer 
and the cheerful acceptance of the dif- 
fculties of each person’s vocation; these 
are the things Mary has requested. 

The author concludes his work with 

4 valuable appendix which includes this 
quotation by Msgr. Alfredo Ottaviani, 
Assessor of the Holy Office: 
A good Catholic knows from his cathechism 
that the true religion rests in the true Faith, 
in Revelation which ended with the death 
of the last Apostle and has been entrusted 
to the Church, its interpreter and custodian. 
Nothing else necessary to our salvation can 
be revealed to us. There is nothing more for 
which we must look. We have everything 
if we wish to make use of it. Even the most 
accredited visions cannot furnish us with 
new elements of life or doctrine, but only 
with new motives for fervour. True religion 
abides essentially, apart from in the con- 
science, in the love of God and the conse- 
quent love of our neighbor. 


Gospel Narrative 


Journey TO BETHLEHEM, by Delos W. 
Lovelace. Crowell. 215 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Sister Mary Cornelius, 
S.S.N.D. 


To embellish the gospel narrative with 
imaginative detail is a hazardous under- 
taking. Readers of Journey to Bethlehem 
may admire Mr. Lovelace’s courage in 
attempting to make the famous person- 
ages involved seem lifelike and familiar; 
they are not likely to admire the result. 
A Joseph smugly self-satisfied, sure of 
his superiority over all other carpenters, 
and a Mary who almost seems to simper 
in her admiration of “the best husband 
in the world” are poor substitutes for 
what the reality must have been. 

Mr. Lovelace does not really study his 
characters and try to plumb their depths. 
He does not take them seriously enough 
to show that they were motivated by 
feelings and principles essentially and 
universally human, made stronger and 
deeper by intimate relationships with 
the Infinite. He is satisfied to create a 
superficial impression of certain types. 
That is not good enough when the sub- 
ject demands high seriousness. He is not 
actually irreverent in his treatment of 
his material, but he does seem to lose 
sight of the sacredness of it. 

The geography of Palestine is treated 
with exquisite skill. The descriptive pas- 
sages are a joy to read. Details of dress, 
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food and travel customs are interestingly 
given, making the book pleasantly in- 
formative. Valenti Angelo’s line draw- 
ings adda brisk, fresh charm, and the 
end-paper maps tempt one to linger 
meditatively. If only there were no in- 
congruous, slang-speaking characters to 


spoil Journey to Bethlehem, what a 
book it would be! 


The Sacraments 
Sicns oF Lire, by Francois Louvel, 

O.P., and Louis J. Putz, C.S.C. Fides 

Publishers. 134 pp. $2.75. 

Reviewed by Rev. Ronald K. Dunfey 
The sacramental life is the life of the 
Church. Around these life-giving gifts 
of God revolve the everyday lives of 
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Illustration by Valenti Angelo 
for “Journey to Bethlehem” 


Christians. A proper understanding of 
the sacraments and their place in the 
plan of Redemption makes it easy for 
the Christian to fit together the complex 
elements of his religion. Too often these 
elements are presented as so many loose- 
ly-related subjects with no emphatic 


portrayal of their divinely ingenious in- 
terrelation. 

Signs of Life is a series of essays on 
the sacraments, each of them brilliantly 
conceived in its original setting. It is as 
though each idea were held up for in- 
spection and each sparkles in its turn, 
but for all of the individual lustre, there 
is unfortunately a distressing lack of 
unity of theme. 

Perhaps I am being unfair through 
having picked up the book with a pre- 
conceived wish and hope. I had hoped 
that here might be a good text for in- 
structing converts in the Sacramental 
Way. I had enjoyed these essays im- 
mensely when they originally appeared 
in the Fides Albums on the sacraments. 

However, divorced from the striking 
illustrations and exemplary typograph- 
ical layout of the original albums the 
essays seem united in a mere mechan- 
ical union. Individually the essays will 
have an appeal more to the Catholic 
than to the inquirer, but it is undoubt- 
edly a strong appeal in some cases. 
There are, however, a few places (as 
for example the taint of destructionism 
when treating of the Mass) which in- 
dicate that perhaps not all of the ideas 
are up to the same inspiration as the 
general tenor of the book. 

To summarize, in Signs of Life we 
have some masterful essays on the sacra- 
ments which are here collected in book 
form from the excellent Fides Albums. 
While it is good to have a permanent 
repository of this writing, I prefer the 
Albums themselves, where pictures and 
layout combine to give a more inspiring 
presentation. 
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SHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULA- 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 


Reviews of the 
New Juveniles 





minpent De Jonc’s HURRY 

HOME, CANDY is a distin 
guished book. Its hero is a small dog 
whose value as a puppy is $1.50. He is 
purchased by a little boy and girl, who 
love him enough to give him happiness 
in spite of the constant threat of the 
cruel broom as it is wielded at the pup 
by their overcleanly mother. The chil 
dren soon lose the dog, however, and 
he begins an existence of misery—fear, 
hunger, cold. He is not a loud and con 
tentious dog, but rather one who sneaks 
about at night looking for food, and who 
is fated to be found out by the local 
dog pack, which unites against the out 
sider in the fine sport of a righteous 
chase. Candy is smart, though, and ap 
pealing; he saves the life of one of his 
human benefactors, and wins the heart 
of another. 


Before he finds the human house 
which will be his permanent home, he 
has an expertly-written series of adven 
tures, one leading smoothly into the 
next, and the total story unified by the 
varied personalities of the people he en 
Hurry Home, Candy, the 
homely odyssey of a nondescript dog, is 
leisurely, warm, and richly detailed. The 
illustrations are splendidly in the spirit 
of the text. 

In MIG O' THE MOOR, by Nancy 
Caffrey, Shawn Flynn, an_ Irish-born 
horse trainer who has settled in Amer 
ica, makes frequent trips back to Ireland 
to buy horses. On one of his trips, he 
acquires a magnificent gray stallion that 
has been running the misty moors like 
a fev creature. Mig has an eve that sees 
more than horses may, and an aura of 
association with the little people. His 
destiny, it will develop, is to guard and 
even guide the native-born of the vil- 
lage of Ardleny; and to live up to his 
destiny he will cross an ocean when a 
native son is having a time of trouble. 
The protected one this time is young 
Danny O'Hara, son of a horse-loving fa- 
ther, who himself dislikes and fears all 
horses. 


counters, 


Myself, I ignore horses, but I like 
this book a good deal. It is really a horse 
story only in a minor way. Importantly, 
it is a firmly-controlled adventure, a 
meaningful character-study, and a fanci- 
ful and absorbing excursion into myth- 
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By MARY LOUISE HECTOR 


and-mystery in unique combination. 

Laura Ingalls Wilder’s series of eight 
stories about American pioneer life is 
being re-published in a completely new, 
uniform edition, with a generous num 
ber of authentic illustrations by Garth 
Williams. | completely missed out on 
these books in my juvenile reading as a 
juvenile. At the moment, I have read 
only LITTLE HOUSE ON THE 
PRAIRIE. Judging from it, I would say 
that Mrs. Wilder's writing is so superior 
as to be almost necessary in the reading 
growth of an American child. 

The story is autobiographical (as is 
the entire series, according to the pub 
lisher’s description), but more delicately 
and imaginatively done than traditional 
autobiography. Laura, with Ma and Pa 
and sisters Mary and Carrie, is a pio 
neer on the Kansas High Prairie. Where 
had been nothing but flat, fertile prai 
rie, the Ingalls raise a cabin and a stable, 
trace out paths, plant garden seed, and 
plow grain furrows. They know the iso 
lated but warm joy of Christmas on the 
frontier, the swift terror of prairie fire, 
the drawn-out agony of fear during long 
nights when the Indian war-cry seems 
to shatter the very sky over their heads. 
The actual methods the pioneers used 
are neatly detailed, but with fictional 
purpose. An ingenious young one could 
probably build a door, using Mrs. Wild- 
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er’s explanations, but while the explana- 
tions are being made, Laura’s personal. 
ity and Pa’s are growing under the ay- 
thor’s skillful hand. The style is g 
simple that it is deceptive. With brevity 
and simplicity, Mrs. Wilder paints one 
of the most exciting pictures of Amer. 
ican childhood and simultaneously 
shows forth the eternal little girlish. 
ness of the little Laura who had the real 
experiences. 


Nn STARS OVER THE TENT, by 

Florence Musgrave, 12-year-old Su- 
san, whose mother has been long dead, 
leaves the Home where she was reared, 
and joins her violinist father on the 
Chautauqua circuit. She has had lessons 
on the cello, an instrument not to her 
liking, because her father plans that one 
day she shall join his troupe. She and 
her father are formal and uneasy with 
each other. Although Susan gradually 
finds instructive and_ pleasant points 
about Chautauqua, she cannot overcome 
her longing for a settled life in a small 
house, with a ready-made family. 

Stars Over the Tent is intelligently 
written and absorbing. Chautauqua, the 
colorful background, is both a part of 
Susan’s life and an independent inter- 
est for its place in American cultural, 
social and even political history. 

The characterization of Susan is not 
as strong as it could be, but the prob 
lem she and her father face is an im 
portant human one, and is firmly and 
unromantically handled. 

THE REAL BOOK ABOUT 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, by 
Irvin Block, and THE REAL BOOK 
ABOUT TREASURE HUNTING, by 
Hal Burton, are two new titles in the 
excellent and inexpensive Real Book 
series. 

The treasure hunters prospect for 
gold and other metals, drill for oil, dive 
for salvage from sunken ships, search 
for valuable books, stamps, and antiques, 
and—of course—dig for buried pirate 
treasure. Each chapter is a short article. 
The book, therefore, might be espe- 
cially attractive to slower readers. The 
author gives young treasure hunters sin- 
cere, if a bit extravagant, suggestions, 
and encouragement. 


Irvin Block, in his book about Colum- 
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bus, points out that to acquire treasure 
was one of the primary aims of the 
Genoese mariner, although it was not 
the only one. In fact, the main virtue 
of this well-written book is that, remain- 
ing always easy to read, it never over- 
simplifies Columbus or the story of his 
yoyage. The reader will come away with 
a picture of Columbus as a real man 
dealing with other men—kings, scholars, 
friars, merchants, seamen; and a deeper 
realization of the greatness of the un- 
dertaking and the achievement. 

Fort Ticonderoga’s position between 
Lake George and Lake Champlain made 
it one of the key spots in the early strug- 
gle between French and English for 
control of the eastern part of our coun- 
try. Clifford Geary’s TICONDEROGA 
isa history of the fort, vividly and gen- 
erously illustrated, but strictly com- 
pressed. 

The author tells the interesting story 
in a panoramic style that moves swiftly 
but gives comparatively little detail and 
occasionally leaves the reader a bit be- 
wildered. The book is obviously nothing 
more than an introduction to the story 
of Ticonderoga, and it is unfortunate 
that there is no bibliography to guide 
the interested young reader to more de- 
tailed books on the subject, because Mr. 
Geary’s book does have the virtue of 
whetting the reader’s appetite for more. 





Patricia Gordon’s strange and strained 
bok THE OLDEST SECRET is a 
kind of glorified bibliography. 

There is a magic island which might 
as well be known as the Back of Be- 
yond. In the Third Ring on the island 
dwells Pan, the Earliest One himself. 
At greater or less distances from him 
are to be found Nereids, witches, fair- 
ies, wereworms, gryphons, and others of 
myth, legend and literature, including 
the merry hobgoblin Puck. Puck, here 
known as Robin, is traveling companion 
and sometime guide to Hugh, a mortal 
boy who is fated to visit the island. 

I am not quite sure what Miss Gor- 
don is trying to do in The Oldest Secret. 
Surely there is no better reading at a 
certain time in one’s young life than 
the ancient tales, but what this hodge- 
podge about them intends eludes me. If 
a child already knows the Minotaur and 
Pandora and all their neighbors in leg- 
end, what joy in meeting them offstage? 
And if he doesn’t, The Oldest Secret 
will only puzzle him. What child of the 


intermediate reading age catches, or 
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even wants to catch, allusions to Mid- 


summer Night's Dream and Keats’ “En- 
dymion” and Old Possum’s Book of 
Practical Cats? The book is not a suc- 
cessful tour de force, and certainly it is 
not an adequate narrative. 


In THE WISHING APPLE TREE, 
by Jean Bothwell, Mrs. Dodge and Mrs. 
Nugent, sisters, live on adjoining farms, 
and have raised their children together. 
Mrs. Nugent, with only one child, takes 
summer boarders from the city. This 
summer, it is the Cameron family, de- 
lightful mother, father and son, but dis- 
tant and unfriendly daughter. Nora, 
who has to wear a brace, refuses to min- 
gle with the farm children, and, just 
before her autumn return to her city 
home, insults them hugely by telling 
them that she hates their Sunday school 
classroom because it is neglected and 
ugly. Laurie Dodge, the 12-year-old her- 
oine, has a strong sense of fairness and 
therewith recognizes that Nora’s critic- 
ism is valid. She sets about to restore the 
Sunday school room, a task which at the 
beginning seems multiply impossible. 

The Wishing Apple Tree is badly 
planned. About one-fourth of the book 
passes before the major problem is 
stated, and this final statement is abrupt 
and awkward. The children’s solution of 
their difficulty is time-consuming, the 
events in it are low in interest, the style 
is plodding, and the climax has very lit- 
tle force. 

Marcy, in FRIPSEY SUMMER, by 
Madye Lee Chastain, lives next-door to 
the Fripseys—eight children, mother, fa- 
ther, and great-grandmother. They are 
normally a haphazard, light-hearted 
crew, but they are suddenly made seri- 
ous by the threat of a visit of inspection 
to be made by their father’s mysterious 
and difficult employer, T. Tibber. “Ter- 
rible” Tibber is making this first visit to 
the town to decide between three can- 
didates for a position of importance in 
the business; one of the candidates is 
Mr. Fripsey. The family, aided by 
Marcy, immediately set out at a hectic 
pace to prettify their old house and pre- 
pare themselves, that T. Tibbler might 
be properly impressed. 

It is difficult to say much about Frip- 
sey Summer because all of the things 
that there are to be said about it are so 
stale that they are very nearly meaning- 
less. It is—like far too many of the juve- 
niles one sees—not a bad book, but it 
is ordinary and undistinguished and, 
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LANDMARK BOOKS GATEWAY BOOKS 


Highly recommended, bringing his- | A child’s introduction to the trans- 
tory to life and enlarging upon class- | Portation and communication gate- 
room history lessons. Ages 9 to 14, | Ways of the world. Illustrated. Ages 
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coming as it does so far down the ] 
line of its marching ilk, most wearisome 
The writing and illustrations are agp. 
quate, no more. The plot is slight by 
serves to nudge the reader to the cop. 
clusion. The characters are pleasing jn 
a flat sort of way. The whole thing jg 
about as genuine as a fixed smile, and 
those always make me ache. 


bw VILLAGE of Proctor Knott in Min. 
nesota is the setting of HALLOR. 
AN’S HILL, by Margaret Ann Hub 
bard. At the turn of the century, Proc. 
tor Knott is a railroad boom town, the 
first stop for ore from the great Mesabj 
Range on its way to Duluth and then 
Pittsburgh. Chap Chandler, soon to be 
sixteen, is a call boy for the Duluth, 
Missabe and Northern Railroad; his job 
is to rouse crew members in time for 
their assigned runs. Chap loves his job 
because it is the first step toward be 
coming an engineer, and to be an en- 
gineer is the consuming ambition of his 
life. It strengthens him to leave the un- 
happy home of his stern father, one of 
Proctor Knott’s leading merchants, who 
has been demanding that his boys fol- 
low in his footsteps. With the timid, 
secret support of his sister, the casual 
friendship of other call boys, the com- 
panionship of his dog, Chap carries on- 
and his life is complicated by a string of 
unfortunate adventures before it turns 
smooth. 

Miss Hubbard has a native ability to 
spin a tale and she has disciplined it 
to the point where the spinning is ex 
pert and intricate. The story moves as 
smoothly as a film and has ramifications 
that give it fictional richness and actual 
importance. All the characters are vi 
brant; some of the most colorful and in- 
dividual ones enter the story only casu- 
ally, an artistic largesse for which the 
reader is grateful. Background pictures 
of railroading in 1900 are strong, evoca- 
tive, and useful to the pace and content 
of the story—which should appeal to 
teen-age girls as well as boys. 

John R. Tunis’ latest book, THE 
OTHER SIDE OF THE FENCE, is a 
readable story of the experiences of a 
young high-school graduate, son of a 
wealthy father, who sets out to travel 
across the country “on his own.” The 
author has a talent for driving his nar- 
rative to the very edge of the implausi- 
ble in pursuit of dramatic action, but 
rarely going over the edge. Even when 
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he does slip, as when his hero wins $900 
on a quiz program and thus is able to 
continue the trip in style, he surrounds 
the event with realistic minor details 
that disguise the hokum. The doctrines 
of common sense and self-reliance which 
the book expounds are all to the good; 
Mr. Tunis is much too skillful a writer 
to let this preaching show, however. 


The best that can be said for Alan 
Villiers’ AND NOT TO YIELD is that 
it tells the young reader something 
about an unusual school—one most teen- 
age boys would be more than happy to 
attend—and that it has a few interesting 
descriptions of tense moments at sea. 


The Outward Bound Sea School was 
established in Wales during World War 
[I to teach young men the seamanship 
required to handle small boats and sail- 
ing craft; it was so successful that it is 
sill in operation, and is now attended, 
according to the author, by young men 
looking for an unusual few months of 
outdoor life as well as by those prepar- 
ing for a career at sea. 

Alan Villiers’ attempt to use this 
school as a background for a sea story 
does not match the inherent drama of 
the actual school. The book is ordinary, 
and dull. The writing is stiff, and some 
of the main incidents of the story strain 
the credibility—of a landlubber, at least. 

In MR. REVERE AND I, Robert 
Lawson is off again, on one of his highly 
entertaining romps through history. As 
usual, the story is told by an animal 
closely associated with an historic figure. 
In this case, the “I” is Paul Revere’s 
horse, and the climax of the story is the 
famous ride. In explaining the foregoing 
events, Mr. Lawson’s narrative generates 
much of the spirit of the times. His cus- 
tomary satire is broad enough to delight 
youthful readers, particularly in_ its 
working on British officers quartered in 
Boston. If the sketches of Sam Adams 
and John Hancock were not equally bit- 
ing, the balance in the book would be 
badly damaged. The illustrations, fas- 
cinating in their detail, double the 
charm of the book. 

Mary Stolz’ heroine in IN A MIR- 
ROR is Bessie Muller, a fat girl. Bes- 
sie’s slim and lovely college roommate 
Til, a dance major, is working out the 
choreography for a dance based on the 
legend of the basilisk, a monster whose 
glance brings death. Finally its intended 
victims hold a mirror to it, and the 
basilisk succumbs to its own curse. 
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JUVENILE BOOKS reviewed in this issue 


Elementary 


Miss Frances’ Dinc. Donec Scuoot Book, 
by Dr. Frances R. Horwich and Reinald 
Werrenrath, Jr. Illustrated by Katherine 
Evans. Rand McNally. 72 pp. Cloth, $2.00. 
Paper, $1.00. 


Ding Dong School Book Series, by Dr. Fran- 
ces R. Horwich and Reinald Werrenrath, 
Jr. Your Frienp, THE Poxriceman. Illus- 
trated by William Neebe. Despre anp HER 
Nap. Illustrated by Adele Wehr. A Surrt- 
CASE WITH A Surprise. Illustrated by Ruth 
van Tellingen. THe Bic Coat Truck. 
Illustrated by William Neebe. I Deciwep. 
Illustrated by Marge Opitz. A Day Down- 
TOWN witH Dappy. Illustrated by Helen 
Prickett. Rand McNally. 28 pp. each. 25 
cents each. 


Intermediate 


Friesey Summer, by Madye Lee Chastain. 
Illustrated by the author. Harcourt, Brace. 
210 pp. $2.50. 

Hurry Home, Canpy, by Meindert DeJong. 
Illustrated by Maurice Sendak. Harper. 244 
pp. $2.50. 

Lirrte House on THE Prairie, by Laura 
Ingalls Wilder. Illustrated by Garth Wil- 
liams. Harper. 335 pp. $2.75. 

Mystery oF THE Hippen Book, by Helen 
Fuller Orton. Illustrated by Robert Do- 
remus. Lippincott. 119 pp. $2.00. 

Tue Oxpest Secret, by Patricia Gordon. 





Illustrated by Garry MacKenzie. Viking. 
128 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Reat Boox Asout CuristopHEerR Co- 
LumBus, by Irvin Block. Illustrated by Rus 
Anderson. Garden City. 190 pp. $1.25. 

Tue Reat Book Asout Treasure Hunt- 
inc, by Hal Burton. Illustrated by Jean 
Michener. Garden City. 190 pp. $1.25. 

Stars Over tHE Tent, by Florence Mus- 
grave. Illustrated by Robert Candy. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 214 pp. $2.50. 

TiconpEroca, by Clifford N. Geary. Illustrat- 
ed by the author. David McKay. Unpaged. 
$2.75. 

Tue Wisuinc Appre Tree, by Jean Both- 
well. Illustrated by Marshall Davis. Har- 
court, Brace. 214 pp. $2.95. 

Teen-Age 

Anp Nor to Yiexp, by Alan Villiers. Scrib- 
ners. 183 pp. $2.50. 

Hatioran’s Hirt, by Margaret Ann Hub 
bard. Macmillan. 248 pp. $2.50. 

In a Mirror, by Mary Stolz. Harper. 211 pp. 
$2.50. 

Love, Laurie, by Betty Cavanna. Westmin- 
ster Press. 190 pp. $2.50. 

Mic o’ tHE Moor, by Nancy Caffrey. Illus- 
trated by Jeanne Mellin. Dutton. 158 pp. 
$2.50. 

Mr. Revere AND I, by Robert Lawson. IIlus- 
trated by the author. Little, Brown. 152 
pp. $3.00. 

Tue Orner Sipe oF THE Fence, by John R. 
Tunis. Morrow. 224 pp. $2.50. 





Bessie’s personal dragon is her weight. 
When she can face her disgusting ap- 
petite honestly and objectively, it de- 
stroys itself. 


In a Mirror is short, a journal which 
Bessie keeps during her junior year. It 
is mature in its ponderings on the ac- 
quisition of knowledge. It is informed 
in its references to English literature, its 
casual tossing off of the names of some 
of the more special modern poets. (Bes- 
sie is an English major.) It is intense 
with a_twenty-year-old’s intenseness. 
And it is lyric and dreamy, in writing 
of style and measured effect. 

But it is not the completely satisfying 
book one has come to expect from Mary 
Stolz. The problem of avoirdupois is a 
real and widespread and heartbreaking 
one in adolescence, and Miss Stolz han- 
dles it with understanding, delicacy, and 
fictional meaning. But the journal form 
is not strong enough to bear the delinea- 
tion of a complex problem such as Bes- 
sie’s. Bessie declares too many grandiose 
declarations and reasons too many gra- 
tuitous reasons, and the thus bolstered 
happy ending has only gentle impact. 


Betty Cavanna’s newest is titled 
LOVE, LAURIE. Seventeen-year-old 
Laurie’s mother is recently dead. Her 
wealthy father orders the construction 
of a new home for himself and Laurie, 
realizing that the old one is too large 
now and too painfully reminiscent of 
his wife. Mr. Kent feels, too, that watch- 
ing the new home go up will be a 
healthily diverting occupation for Lau- 
rie. Just as construction starts, he leaves 
town on a long business trip. Laurie has 
to assume responsibility for the many 
decisions requested by the workmen. In 
the process, she meets two likely lads: a 
wealthy young Irishman, son of the man 
who supplies the brick for the new 
house, and an impoverished college stu- 
dent who is an immigrant from Italy. 

Love, Laurie pretends to realism by 
admitting death, and by allowing more 
and less worthy values to be personified 
by Laurie’s two boy friends. But it is 
indelibly unreal in nearly every element 
that furthers the plot, and in its dull 
heroine—the never-never, sweet, serious, 
and wealthy Laurie. Her story is an 
empty slick, but it reads as well as the 
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best of them, and it won't pain either 
the grammarian or the story-plotter. 


MYSTERY OF THE HIDDEN 
BOOK, by Helen Fuller Orton, is a 
mystery without mystery—or logic, or 
convincingness. 

When Prof. Barton has to leave sud- 
denly for London, he hides his rare, old 
copy of Robinson Crusoe in a secret 
room in his ancient house. Once arrived, 
he writes back to his caretaker that he 
needs the book. But a puppy carries off 
the letter just immediately before the 
man can read the directions to the se- 
cret room, and it is up to young Stan- 
ley and his sister, and two visiting 
youngsters, to find the book. The dog, 
in the meantime, has carried the letter 
off to a street corner and coincidentally 
presented it to a deranged former stu- 
dent of the professor’s, who immediately 
moves into the secret room with a num- 
ber of liverwurst sandwiches. The dog, 
returning to the house, smells the liver- 
wurst and—I think you have the idea. 


HE NEW Ding Dong school books 

(first of a series), by Miss Frances 
and Reinald Werrenrath, Jr., producer- 
director of the famous television pro- 
gram, are quite good. Even if your pre- 
school children are TV-less, the books 
will be valuable in their library. 

There are six story books, in the size 
and general style of the Little Golden 
Books; each contains one of the most 
popular of the stories told by Miss Fran- 
ces on her program. The stories are not 
as creatively fanciful as the best of the 
Little Golden books (The Sailor Dog, 
for an instance—or I Can Fly), but they 
have charm and merit of their own; they 
utilize the everyday things of a child’s 
life to awaken young curiosity and to 
inspire purposeful activity. In addition, 
the stories stress in a pleasant and taken- 
for-granted sort of a way, behavior about 
which parents incline to preach—wash 
hands before meals, take care in cross- 
ing streets, etc. 

THE DING DONG SCHOOL 
BOOK is an activity book. It contains 
directions for accomplishing many of 
the projects introduced on the program. 
These range from occupations as simple 
as playing furniture-mover with a toy 
truck, to performances as intricate and 
absorbing as making papier-mache and 
finger-paints and then using them. 

It is a fine, fine book, and, with win- 
ter coming on, no parents of young ones 
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can afford to be without it. Just reading 
through it, the adult is inspired to gath- 
er together the wherewithal and have 
the sandpaper blocks and the pipe- 
cleaner people and the clothespin fences 
all ready for the young the minute they 
awaken to another day of housebound 
and housewrecking energy. The idea, 


however, is to let them do it all them. 
selves. After the first few shatter 
times, this really isn’t so bad. Miss Frap. 
ces, God bless her, has dotted her map. 
ual with such friendly sympathies gs. 
you must be sure to put an oilcloth yp. 
der the pan, you need an apron to pr 
tect your clothes. 








Ex LIBRIS 
(Continued from page 55) 


from whence it came. The form and the 
content both come from the sound and 
the lesson of the New Testament and 
Pearse himself was derided, aye and de- 
nied, by many Dubliners as he was 
marched off to death, but the name and 
the death of Pearse is honoured now, 
and who thinks well of the executioner? 

The Anglican writer-theologian C. S. 
Lewis is right when he says that the 
Bible should not be designed to be read 
as literature, that it is far greater than 
that, yet this quotation from the poem 
of Pearce does show something of the 
great influence that the Bible has ex- 
erted upon the style as well as upon the 
story of the books of the West. The 
poem of Pearse is concerned with the 
same setting of a man going to death 
alone, fighting and dying for a cause 
that he loves more than life itself, and 
all the heroes of the Western books are 
men who have much to live for, who 
believed with Thomas More, one of the 
heroes himself, that “Nature. calls all 
men to help each other to a merrier life.” 

The legend of Cuchulain, the Hound 
of Ulster, as it came down to Western 
man is of a comely youth, brave, never 
wanton with his strength, who was de- 
nied by his own people yet put himself 
between their hapless bodies and the 
army of Queen Maeve and held it at 
bay until he died, with only the inno- 
cent boys of the King of Ulster’s court 
dying on his behalf, like the innocents 
who were slaughtered by Herod. The 
legends of the Arthurian cycle, of Par- 
sifal, of Galahad, and of the Holy Grail 
have lived through to this day because 
of the essential spirituality that has en- 
compassed them, and the story of King 
Alfred, the Christian King of Wessex, 
has gathered so many legends about it 
that a modern poet, Chesterton, has put 
them into his fine Ballad of the White 
Horse. 

It was Asser, a Welsh monk, a con- 
temporary of Alfred, who first wrote his 


life, and the indomitable nature of the 
good king Alfred, fleeing before the 
great big beautiful half-witted men from 
the North, hiding scolded and derided, 
stays in the minds of men even though 
they have only faintly heard it as a 
childhood story, or heard snatches of 
Chesterton’s poem. Alfred, hiding in 
the swamp of Athelney, in the West 
Country, thought back upon a book, a 
book that he had won from his brothers, 
around his mother’s chair, and he re 
membered an initial in that book, an 
initial letter that was the beginning of 
the name of Mary the mother of God. 
He prayed to her, and asked her for a 
sign. When he raised his eyes there in 
the tall swamp grass stood Mary, and 
she was stroking the grass, the poet says, 
like a man strokes his steed. She had a 
sign for him, a sign that had none of 
magic in it, none of the magic that Juno 
and Venus were wont to give to the 
men of the foundered civilizations from 
Greece and from Rome, but only this: 

I tell ye naught for your comfort 

Yea, naught for your desire, 

Save that the skies grow darker yet 

And the sea rises higher. 

Yet with that promise of nothing but 
blood and toil and sweat and tears Al 
fred rallied the remnants of his Wessex 
men and drove back the pagan invader 
and saved our civilization, and sat un- 
der a tree, his oak, and made good laws. 

More than a thousand years later an- 
other Englishman, Winston Churchill, 
almost echoed the words and deeds of 
Alfred when he proclaimed in the 
House of Commons in October, 1940, 
when Nazi bombs were raining down 
on London all the nights: 

Do not let us lose the conviction that it 
is only by supreme and superb exertions, 
unwearying and indomitable, that we shall 
save our souls alive. 

The affection that men feel for Church- 
ill comes from this and his other heroic 
utterances, for standing up before what 
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seemed certain defeat, undaunted and 
denying evil, so that his words, too, have 
become a part of the lessons of the books 
of the West. 

From the Bible to the poetry of 
Pearse, from the legends of Cuchulain 
down to the screen story of Shane, from 
the Welsh monk’s Life of Alfred down 
to the speeches of Winston Churchill 
the same pattern persists, through the 
Song of Roland and the tale of Don 
Quixote, through son Roper’s account 
of Saint Thomas More’s meeting with 
his wife in the ‘Tower through to con- 
temporary accounts of the heroic lonely 
steadfast men caught behind the Iron 
Curtain in the tyrant’s net, there is this 
in common, the sign of the Cross. 

The character that is best known in 
all modern fiction is another such a one, 
however strange it may sound: Sherlock 
Holmes. This character possesses some- 
thing that lay beyond the power of the 
man who created him, so that, despite 
the clumsy mannéred writing of Conan 
Doyle, Sherlock Holmes has won a place 
in the minds of men that no other char- 
acter in fiction has obtained, and that 
is because he is a seeker after justice. 
He is obscure, not wealthy nor wise in 
the ways of this world, but from his 
shabby rooms in Baker Street he goes 
out unhesitatingly, generally into the 
swirling fog, to fight for justice, often 
for little reward. 

The only universal dramatic charac- 
ter is another such a one, the hero of 
the Western film. The story of the 
Western film has become almost a stere- 
otype, of an obscure often bedeviled 
man who comes out of a strange past, 
riding on his horse, into a society of 
persecuted or deluded people and by his 
efforts he saves them, before riding on 
to a probable dusty death some place 
else, and generally he does this without 
reward; indeed the classic farewell shot 
is of the hero riding away, with the girl 
or a little boy, as in Shane, waving him 
a sorrowful goodbye. Hollywood, with 
all its faults, has this in its favour: it has 
given the world a universal picture of 
the hero of Western civilization. 


iy 1s 1T that the lessons of the West 
have lived so fully in the minds 
of men, despite all temptations? The 
great teacher of the lessons has been the 
Church which, far, far more than any 


other agency, has told the story of the 
first great Book, from which all the les- 
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sons have come. By song, by painting, 
by drama, by printing, by every means 
in her power the Church has been the 
teacher, and so has served the West. 
She has mimed the message that came 
down to her in the Mass; through the 
centuries she has commissioned artists, 
sculptors, musicians, actors to depict it, 
and long before any other teaching 
agency of our civilization had even 
heard of audio-visual aids the vast lum- 
bering wagons of the Church were trun- 
dling along the rutted dirt roads bearing 
the stages, the props and the actors of 
the miracle and the morality plays. 


Yet the Church has shown by the 
lives of millions of her children that 
reading or hearing of the lessons is not 
enough; they must be lived, and it is by 
the actual living example of the lessons 
that she has prevailed so far and will 
continue to do so. 


Now, more than ever before, are the 
lessons of the books of the West in dan- 
ger of being forgotten or distorted, for 
more and more means of communication 
are arising to assail the ears, the eyes, 
and so the minds of men. Less than 
twenty-five per cent of all the informa- 
tion that men now obtain comes from 
print, far less from books, and of the 
books how many of them are good? 
There were more than 250 million pa- 
per back books sold in the United States 
in 1952 and the host of bad books 
among them, books sold and displayed 
simply because they were bad, was myr- 
iad. Bad books can drive out good books. 
The good books, the good films, the 
good reproductions of paintings, all the 
good that is to be found in communica- 
tion deserves the support of all who have 
learned or are learning the lessons of 
the books of the West. In this increas- 
ingly complex society fewer people give 
time to read, write, or think about the 
good books and what goes into them. 
Many people think duty is done, their 
job accomplished, by deriding or by ban- 
ning the bad books. ‘The only thing that 
will drive out the bad books are good 
books, and the same applies to every 
other form of communication. It is a 
hard and difficult task; if it were easy it 
were nothing, but it is the task that is 
laid upon us by the lessons, and it en- 
tails loneliness and hardship and resolu- 
tion and apparent failure. But it is to 
those very things, a steep straight nar- 
row road of them, that the lessons of the 
books of the West point the way. 
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BIOGRAPHY 
(Continued from page 57) 


Alfred Noyes’s arresting account of Vol- 
taire, or the Abbe Dimnet’s book on the 
Brontes, or Dame Una Pope-Hennessy’s 
biographies, in particular her Charles 
Dickens. And lest it be forgotten Cas it 
has largely been ignored) I note the 
altogether wise and witty Edward Mar- 
tyn and the Irish Revival by Denis 
Gwynn and (since we have come to an 
Irish subject) Helen Landreth’s The 
Pursuit of Robert Emmet. 

Maurice Baring wrote many different 
books, most of them admirable, and 
some of them biographies, but my fa- 
vorite is his Dead Letters, if it is not a 
fringe put around biography instead of 
being biography proper. And another 
highly specialized book, which again I 
have to place in a unique category, is 
Algernon Cecil’s A House in Bryanston 
Square. It is planned according to that 
now destroyed house, into which he 
takes us room by room, always in mem- 
ory of his dead wife, and always find- 
ing an opportunity for pouring out the 
treasures of a life-time of noble thought. 
I know of nothing which, in its way, 
is more poignant, brilliant or profound. 

But I am reserving my best wine un- 
til the end. Many would probably class 
D. B. Wyndham Lewis as the leading 
Catholic biographer, on account of his 
Villon and his book on Louis XI of 
France, King Spider, and perhaps he is 
just that, though I am always a bit un- 
comfortably reminded of Belloc. An- 
other, and a much greater writer, who 
also reminds one of Belloc, and who 
was in a certain sense his disciple, is 
G. K. Chesterton. Yet he used the bio- 
graphical frame, after all, mainly to vent 
certain Chestertonian ideas, even when 
writing of St. Thomas Aquinas or St. 
Francis of Assisi. His best books, how- 
ever, are those on Dickens and Cobbett. 


Wv™ THAT | come to Belloc, a man 
who endured a ten years’ silent 
sadness before his recent horrifying 
death in old age. Though even such pa- 
pers as Time and the New York Times 
gave his obituary notice a good deal of 
space, hardly anything was said about 
Belloc the biographer, but nearly all the 
praise was devoted to his occasional 
verse. Here is a man who wrote over 150 
books, by no means all of them good, 
in fact some of them rather bad. Ar- 
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dently as he wished to help the Church 
by his polemics, | do not believe he 
accomplished much there, and least of 
all in his history, as that was too opin- 
ionative and ill-substantiated. As a biog- 
rapher he was in a.very different class. 
I believe that one could cull from his 
early studies of the characters of the 
French Revolution— Danton, Robes- 
pierre and Marie Antoinette—as mag- 
nificent specimens of prose as our age 
has seen. And hardly less splendid are 
his books on Cranmer, Milton and 
Oliver Cromwell. And everybody seems 
to have overlooked that wonderful essay 
in the biographical-historical, his Eye 
Witness, in which he draws vivid vig- 
nettes showing how his episodes would 
have struck an actual beholder. My own 
private opinion for what it is worth is 
that in this man we have the most nota- 
ble biographer of our time. 


In all this no doubt much has been 
overlooked, though sometimes inadver- 
tently. I was aware from the outset that 
I could do no mére than scratch the sur- 
face a little. To indicate how I think 
biography should be written would be 
presumptious in me, though probably 
what are called “principles” could be 
inferred even from the little that I have 
had space to touch upon. I have not 
attempted to provide a list of the best 
Catholic biographies but merely to 


throw out some views of my own, 

As to what the future will be for the 
Catholic biographer it would be hard, 
not to say temerarious, to indicate more 
than just one or two points. As com. 
pared with the novel, which seems tg 
have been about squeezed dry even jf 
the orange is still squeezed over and 
over again, biography is in a fortunate 
position. Yet the possible themes open 
to a Catholic biographer would appear 
to be gradually approaching exhaustion. 
point, if such a biographer must write 
only about Catholics, though there js 
still much to be done, if only by way 
of doing it better than it has been done 
before. We should have learned enough 
by now to have no need of using the 
fictional method—though I do not for 
get that little masterpiece John Ays- 
cough’s San Celestino. And we surely 
by now have had a sufficient quantity 
of little popularizations that are mere 
compilations from other biographies, 
with nothing new or original about 
them except their conjectures or errors. 
Catholic biography may rightfully take 
the whole of human life for its province: 
would not a Catholic study of Queen 
Victoria or Edward VII or George Wash- 
ington or Thackeray be able to present 
them in a light rather different from 
that shed on them before? But every- 
thing will depend upon our treating 
biography with the scholarship that 
gives it solidity and the literary art that 
makes it shine. 





LETTER FROM ENGLAND 
(Continued from page 72) 


of such delegation according to time and 
place than is realized. Whether he does or 
not, it is humanly impossible to exercise 
authority without consulting the governed. 
To deny that is to make nonsense of democ- 
racy. The Kings and Prophets who gov- 
erned God’s Chosen People were indeed 
appointed by him; nonetheless, there seems 
to have been the fullest approval for ex- 
tremely frank comment; nothing could be 
clearer than the distinction between the 
dignity of the office and the merits of the 
person. Their Lord, when he came on 
earth was himself the pattern that St. Peter 
was later to emulate. Martha addressed her 
complaint not to Mary but to her guest. 


The second extract gives us the pith 
of the matter: 

There is no. divine guarantee that the 
Church will be healthy if deprived of the 
bracing public opinion recognized as the 
lifeblood of any intelligent democracy (or 
for that matter, any religious order) where 
consultation and representation is, or should 


be, brought to the highest pitch. Holy 

Scripture, tradition and history all affirm 

the principle of collective responsibility of 

Catholics for the Church that is theirs. 

Archbishop Roberts concludes by 
quoting the Pope’s words to the gather- 
ing of Catholic pressmen in 1950: 

The Church is a living body and some 
thing would be lacking to her life if ex- 
pression could not be given to public opin- 
ion within it. For such a lack, both pastors 
and faithful might be to blame. 

That article in Blackfriars is partic- 
ularly useful since it comes from an 
authoritative source. Readers may well 
consider that a discussion of matters 
such as these hardly falls within the 
scope of a Letter of this kind which 
deals with literary matters. But if I am 
to offer some sort of picture of things as 
they are over here it is essential to paint 
in that background. 


Booxs on TRIAL 
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